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October, November and December made up the first quarter of the first fiscal year under 
the new organization of THE SURVEY. 

The response to our appeal as an adventure in co-operative journalism has been fairly 
stirring. 

173 readers of THE SURVEY have renewed their $10 co-operating subscriptions to our 
educational work. 139 readers, who had hitherto been just regular $2 subscribers, have en- 
listed as $10 co-operating subscribers:— 312 in all toward the total of 800 which we have set 
for the year’s goal. 

40 others have given or promised larger amounts ranging from $15 to $1,000. These con- 
tributions make a total of $6,535. This $6,535 and the $3,120 from co-operating subscrip- 
tions together make $9,655—well toward half the $20,000 needed above circulation and busi- 
ness receipts to shoulder the general budget of the Survey Associates for the twelve months. 

In_acknowledging these contributions, the Survey Associates extend a further invitation 
to every reader of THE SURVEY to join this roster of contributors. Without their support the 


work of magazine and National Council would be cramped at a hundred points. 
OK Ok 


Under the terms of the constitution of the Survey Associates, co-operating subscribers 
(those who contribute $10 or more annually) may be elected annual members. Contributors 
of $100 or more in any one year, so elected, become continuous members. Annual and con- 
tinuous members will hereafter elect the board of directors. Neither form of membership 
carries with it financial obligation. 


At recent meetings of the board of directors, the following contributors to the educational 
fund m sums of $100 or more, between October | and December 31, were elected continuous 


members: 
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The following co-operating subscribers, whose contributions for the new fiscal year were 
received on or before Dec. 31, were elected annual members: 
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JUSTICE Blackmar, in the Supreme Court, 

Brooklyn, last week, upheld the New York 
fifty-four-hour law for women. The case will 
be appealed. Said Justice Blackmar: “Laws 
which may be meddlesome interferences with 
the liberty of the individual in a primitive state 
may, in a highly organized society, become es- 
sential to public welfare, or even to the continu- 
ance of civil liberties themselves.” 


ALEXANDER Johnson has resigned the gen- 

eral secretaryship of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction to become head 
of the new extension department at the Vine- 
land (N. J.) training school for the feeble- 
minded. P. 487. 


OVERNOR Sulzer, it is declared, has set 
out to make New York the healthiest state 
in the Union. Pointing out the large number of 
deaths due to preventable diseases and the an- 
nual toll of epidemics, he appointed a commission 
last week to investigate various matters of public 
health from both a remedial and administrative 
standpoint. Dr. Herman M. Biggs, general 
medical officer of the New York “Gity Health 
Department, was made chairman: Homer Folks, 
secretary of the State Charities Aid Association, 
was made secretary and John A. Kingsbury, gen- 
eral agent of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, assistant secretary. 


T HE industrial outreach of the Y. M. C. A. 
P, 524. 

D®. LUTHER H. Gulick resigned the director- 

ship of the Department of Child Hygiene 

of the Russell Sage Foundation on January 1. 

He will give his whole time to the work of the 

Camp Fire Girls, with which he has been closely 


identified since its organization a year and a 
half ago. 


FROM the running of the elevators in the City 

Hall to the operation of the separate de- 
partments of the government, the Blankenburg’ 
administration in Philadelphia, says a writer in 
this issue, has stood for real business efficiency. 


ees05: 
R. M. Little, present chairman of the of the ex- 

ecutive committee of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciated Charities, has accepted the general secre- 


taryship of the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity. 


L EGISLATIVE committees have come to be 

looked upon as awful and majestic things. 
Massachusetts has a new one that may not be 
allowed to wrap itself in this illusion. It is 
called the Committee on the Social Welfare and 
will consider all bills coming under that deserip- 
tion. Some well known social workers are 
among its members. P, 493. 


A N adverse view by Joseph Lee on the illiter- 
acy test for immigrants. P. 497. 
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S PEAKING metaphorically, “I beg your 

pardon,” has been often in the mouths of 
some of our state executives lately. The cir- 
cumstance has augmented the discussion over 


the advantages and disadvantages of pardop 
boards. P. 499, 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


A NEW FORCE IN THE WAR 
ON FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


Alexander Johnson has resigned the general 
secretaryship of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction to become the head of 
the new Extension Department of the Training 
School for Feeble-minded at Vineland, N. J. 
His resignation will take effect as soon as the 
executive committee of the conference fills his 
place, or at latest immediately after the close of 
the fortieth conference in Seattle. The depart- 
ment at Vineland of which he is to take charge 
constitutes a new method and weapon of attack 
upon the racial and social evils of degeneracy. 
So far as is known it is the first organized 
scheme for spreading far and wide the facts as 
to the prevalence and effects of feeble-minded- 
ness, and for carrying on a persistent propa- 
ganda in behalf of preventive measures. 

The Training School at Vineland is primarily 
an institution for the care and education of 
feeble-minded-youth. Under the superintendency 
of E. R. Johnstone, extensive researches have 
been made into the causes and hereditary nature 
of mental abnormality. By tracing back, through 
personal visits to the homes by field workers, 
hundreds of genealogies; by comparing like and 
unlike matings and charting their succession of 
offspring; and by intensive study of individuals, 
the department of research, under the direction 
of Henry H. Goddard, has brought together a 
mass of data from which it is now felt reliable 
deductions can be made and on which preventive 
measures can be safely based. 

To supplement this laboratory of research the 


new extension department comes as a publicity 
and propagandist agency. The hypotheses and 
proposals which enter into its program are 
somewhat as follows: There have been three 
stages in our modern thinking about feeble- 
mindedness. In the early days it was held to be 
entirely possible, by careful training, to fit the 
feeble-minded boy or girl to take a normal place 
in the work of the world. After that hope was 
dashed it was believed that society had dis- 
charged its full obligation to its defectives and 
itself when it had segregated all the obviously 
feeble-minded in institutions and appropriated 
sufficient money for their comfort during life. 
Presently it was discovered, however, that the 
ordinary processes of commitment reached only 
a few of the pronounced cases, and that there 
were in addition great numbers of border-line 
people, whose abnormality could be detected only 
by elaborate tests and who yet constituted a real 
menace to the purity of the human stock. In 
addition, it was learned that the increase among 
the feeble-minded is much more rapid than that 
of the whole population. English figures place the 
birth rate in normal families at 4 and that among 
the feeble-minded at 7.3. Mere custodial care 
of flagrant instances was therefore seen to offer 
no hope of even keeping up with the evil. Then 
it was that the vital need of stopping feeble- 
mindedness in its sources became manifest. Bad 
strains, it was concluded, must be prevented 
from continuing themselves. 

So far the scientist and investigator went, and 
for this much they were sufficient. But now 
comes the need for telling the world what is 
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known about this menace to it. The very classes 
among whom the evil exists are perhaps most in 
need of the information and, in some respects, 
hardest to reach. Here is a task, then, of con- 
stantly dinning unpleasant subjects into the pub- 
lic ears—ears often closed to that which needs 
technical explanation. It will not do simply to 
convince the intelligent members of society that 
their feeble-minded fellows must be shut up 
where they can have no offspring. By that 
method you leave all the normal people with de- 
fectiveness in their ancestry quite free to trans- 
mit to the next generation a new body of imbe- 
ciles to be in their turn detected and closeted 
away. It is a problem, therefore, of putting a 
new law in the moral code, of saying to men 
and women: “Just as none of you would now 
marry a brother or sister, so you must come to 
think of it as a crime and a sin—a sin against 
your race—to marry into a strain that shows 
feeble-mindedness in its past.” 

In so far as this is a task of publicity and 
education, it will fall to the scope of the new 
extension department. In giving the widest 
possible circulation to the facts of mental de- 
generacy, in originating practical measures of 
prevention, and in securing their adoption, the 
department is expected to do its most distinctive 
work. 


SOME PLANS FOR 
PRESENT ACTION 


The new department. has been made possible 
by the contributions of individuals interested in 
the work of the Vineland School, particularly 
in the problems of eugenics. It will try to co- 
operate effectively with all agencies now engaged 
in related activity, such as the eugenics depart- 
ment of the American Breeders’ Association. 
It is declared that care will be taken to avoid 
duplication of work being done by other organi- 
zations and that in its publications and tracts 
credit will be given to original sources and in- 
vestigations. 

Those connected with the department have 
been slow to prophesy large things for it. Some 
details of the immediate work to be undertaken 
have been determined, however. On the edu- 
cative side it will maintain a lecture bureau 
through which addresses on matters relating to 
feeble-mindedness will be given wherever local 
interest is sufficient to provide halls, audiences 
and traveling expenses. A tour throughout 
many southern states made this winter by Mr. 
Johnson in the interests of the National Con- 
ference revealed a marked demand for just 
this sort of service. As a further educative 
measure, it is expected that moving picture films 
will be prepared, illustrating present ways of 
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caring for and studying the feeble-minded, such 
as methods of making tests, feeble-minded chil- 
dren at play and at work, dances, school gardens, 
etc. In addition to the publication of The Train- 
ing School, a pamphlet which the Vineland insti- 
tution now issues monthly, a news bureau will 
be conducted. This will furnish newspapers and 
magazines with timely copy on all the subjects 
included in the scope of the department. A third 
bureau, one of information, will be maintained 
and will be free to all who wish to make in- 
quiries of it. 

In order to conduct these bureaus, information 
will be drawn from every available and reliable 
source. A systematic correspondence is to be 
carried on with graduates of the teachers’ de- 
partment of the school, as well as with all other 
institutions for the feeble-minded, here and 
abroad. In this and other ways it is hoped to 
collect and analyze a large number of individual 
cases, including photographs, life histories, pedi- 
grees, Binet tests, etc. These will be secured 
from the widest possible radius and will be 
studied with a view to the discovery of unknown 
facts about the nature of mental defectiveness. 
It is expected also to conduct tests of children 
in various cities, the work to be done by experts 
sent out from the department. These experts 
will also instruct school principals and others in 
the method of making tests. 

Active propaganda will be carried on in states 
which now make no provision for their feeble- 
minded residents. Among these are Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, 


Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 


Tennessee, and Texas. 

The laws of the different states dealing with 
the feeble-minded, epileptic, insane and other 
defectives will be collected and compared. 
Especial attention will be paid to laws on mar- 
riage and sterilization, 

One of the most interesting of the experi- 
ments which the department will make will be 
its attempt to demonstrate scientifically the econ- 
omic value of the labor of the trained imbecile. 
This will be based on work now being done at 
Rome, New York; Templeton, Massachusetts; 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and other places. It will 
be completely separated from the educational and 
custodial work for the feeble-minded and most 
of the labor will probably be utilized in clearing, 
grubbing and draining rough land, planting 
trees, and in growing, canning and drying fruit. 
It is not the intention of the department ever 
to employ a large number of persons in this 
way, but simply to demonstrate what can be 
done with a small group, probably seventy-five 
or a hundred. 
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THE MAN AT THE HEAD AND 
WHY! HE) WAS, CHOSEN 


Mr. Johnson, who has for many years been 
a contributing editor of THE Survey and is one 
of the best known men in the field of social work 
today, was chosen to direct the new activity at 
Vineland partly because of his ability as a 
lecturer of great dynamic power and partly be- 
cause of his successful administration of the 
Indiana School for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort 
Wayne. During the ten years of his super- 
intendency there, which ended in 1903, he 
pioneered in utilizing the labor power of the 
able-bodied ieeble-minded adults. Particularly 
notable was his demonstration at that time of 
the extent to which the higher grades of imbe- 
cile could be trained to useful work, such as 
building, farming, brick-making, etc., under 
proper supervision with such efficiency that many 
were able to support themselves entirely so long 
as they remained within the custody of the 
school. His experience there enabled him also 
to enter the lists as a champion of remedial 
legislation. In those days people were just wak- 
ing up to the crucial importance of the feeble- 
minded woman of child-bearing age in any pro- 
gram of prevention. Many of the old school 
shook their heads, therefore, when Mr. Johnson 
drafted and aided in putting through the legis- 
lature a measure that opened the doors of his 
school to women not over forty-five. The previ- 
ous age limit was eighteen. 

It was largely at Fort Wayne that Mr. John- 
son learned also the statesmanship of institu- 
tion management. It was this training which 
the Russell Sage Foundation called on when it 
recently turned to him to write its book on the 
significance and administration of the almshouse. 
Mr. Johnson has many times conducted the 
courses in institution management at the New 
York and Chicago schools of philanthropy. Of 
the former he was associate director from 1904 
to 1906. 

Between 1884 and 1886 he was general 
secretary of the Associated Charities of Cin- 
cinnati, and for the next three years held a 
similar position with the Chicago Charity Or- 
ganization Society. During those years he ac- 
quired that experience and acquaintance with 
modern philanthropic theory which fitted him to 
become in 1889 the first secretary of the state 
board of charities of Indiana. It was largely due 
to Mr. Johnson’s conception of the relationship 
which a board with advisory powers should bear 
to the institutions under it, and to his ability to 
make such a body a real and sympathetic force 
in their administration, that Indiana became a 
leader in the movement to secure effective and 
intelligent classification and treatment of so- 
ciety’s defective wards. There, too, Mr. John- 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
Who is to head a forward movement in the prevention of 
feeble-mindedness 


son first saw the possibilities of systematic pub- 
licity, of that systematic co-operation with the 
censors of the people’s information which is es- 
sential to the highest efficiency of any public 
business. Ernest P. Bicknell, national director 
of the American Red Cross, was then one of 
a group of newspaper reporters in the state 
capital who worked closely with Mr. Johnson in 
letting the folks throughout the state know what 
was going on in their own institutions. 

But it is as general secretary of the National 
Conference, and through his lectures and writ- 
ing, that Mr. Johnson has become most.widely 
known in the social field. When he entered on 
the work of the conference eight years ago he 
took hold of a membership of 1373. He will 
leave it with a membership of 3500. At that 
time it was just beginning to widen its horizon 
beyond the fields of organized charity and in- 
stitution management to take in the newer forces 
that were gradually being brought to bear on 
social conditions. Today it is perhaps the most 
virile and far reaching of the national non- 
propagandist humanitarian bodies. Its awaken- 
ing effect on the people of state and city where 
its annual session is held is such that a dozen 
places often vie with each other in the effort 
to secure its next meeting. 
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For the past few years Mr. Johnson has lived 
on the shore of an Indiana lake, where he 
owns a small farm which he named Yggdrasil. 
His office was situated in Angola. His new 
work will require his removal to Vineland. 


FEDERAL MONEY FOR 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


It is likely that the fate of the Page-Wilson 
bill, which grants federal aid to the states to 
promote vocational education, will be settled 
some time between January 20 and February 
1. During the past three weeks mayors, school 
principals and superintendents, agricultural 
bodies, and national, state and local commercial 
and industrial associations have rallied strongly 
to its support, as had been previously done by 
most of those engaged in furthering vocational 

-education for boys and girls over fourteen 
years. The bill is on the calendar of the United 
States Senate for early action and the hopes of 
its friends have risen high. It has met with the 
opposition of those who do not like to see a 
further expansion of federal activity as well as 
of those who are against its specific proposals. 

This measure, which has the endorsement of 
the National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, grants such specified sums 
of money for successive years, beginning in 
1913, that by 1921 the total annual expenditure 
under it will be, for the federal government, 
about fourteen and three-quarters millions. For 
every dollar which the national government thus 
appropriates, the states themselves or the local 
governments are required to spend another dol- 
lar of their own. 

The bill provides both for the instruction of 
children and the training of teachers, as follows: 

1. For training teachers to give instruction in 
agriculture, industries and home economics it 
gives $480,000 a year to state colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanical arts and $1,000,000 a year 
to normal and other training schools. It is the 
intention that most of this money shall go to 
schools now in existence. This grant takes ef- 
fect in 1913. 

2. For the operation of schools which shall 
give instruction in agriculture, industries and 
the household arts the bill gives $9,000,000 a 
year. These may be all day, part time or evening 
schools. This grant takes effect in 1916. It 
thus becomes available three years after the sum 
for training teachers, the purpose being to pro- 
vide a period of grace in which to prepare teach- 
ers for the job. 

3. A million dollars is granted yearly to branch 
stations which shall provide demonstration work 
in agriculture. This sum becomes available in 
1916. 

4. For the purpose of extension teaching the 
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bill grants to state colleges of agriculture and 
mechanical arts a half million dollars in 1913. 
By the provisions of the measure, this sum would 
increase to $3,000,000 in 1921. 


THE QUESTION OF 
THE DUAL SYSTEM 

The most discussed administrative question 
in the establishment of vocational education to- 
day is the question whether this education 
ought to be carried on as a separate and distinct 
system of public instruction, or whether it ought 
to be engrafted on the present public school 
system and incorporated in its curriculum. This 
is the mooted question of the “dual system.” 
Wisconsin stands for the dual plan but the trend 
among those states which have lately made pro- 
vision for vocational instruction seems to be 
toward incorporating the work in the existing 
system. In a few days we shall know what 
attitude is taken towards this most important 
question by the board of managers of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. At the recent annual meeting of 


this society’ a committee of manufacturers, 


teachers, social workers and vocational guides 
drew up a tentative statement of principles and 
policies and urged its adoption upon the board 
of managers. This statement declared that the 
work in vocational education, whether admin- 
istered by regular public school authorities or 
a separate board of control, and whether con- 
ducted in a separate building or under the same 
roof as the regular school, should be carried on 
separately and independently from that of gen- 
eral education, so that it may be left free to 
realize the dominant aim of fitting for useful 
employment. This, the statement continues, re- 
quires a separate organization, under a separ- 
ate head or a distinctive management, and sep- 
arate equipment, courses of study, pupils and 
teachers who shall have had extended experi- 
ence in the industries they are employed to 
teach. 

The Page-Wilson bill allows each state to 
solve this problem for itself. Under its pro- 
visions each state is required to have a state 
board for vocational education to administer the 
act. But the state can decide whether a new 
board shall bear this name or whether the name 
can be given to the old board. The bill then 
requires this board to formulate its. own plan 
for using the funds made available by the act. 
This plan is to be submitted to the secretary 
of the interior. It will probably be passed upon 
by the commissioner of education under him. 
If the secretary approve the plan, the state board 
then becomes the highest power in putting it 
into effect. Only if changes are later made in 
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this fundamental working scheme can the sec- 
retary of the interior again interfere in the 
autonomy of the state board. He can, how- 
ever, check up the use of funds by this board 
and if he finds them misapplied can withold the 
misused sum from the next year’s appropriation. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
WORKER OF TOMORROW 


The supporters of the bill believe that it has 
thus struck the necessary balance between that 
freedom which the state must have to meet its 
own needs and the right of the federal govern- 
ment to see that money appropriated by it is 
spent. They hope that the commis- 
sioner of education will insist that well recog- 
nized principles in the establishment of voca- 
tional education be applied by each state. His 
office it is thought would naturally become a 
clearing house of information as to what all of 
the states are doing in this field. 

The friends of the act say that it is in a sense 
merely the logical extension, demanded by pres- 
ent industrial conditions, of the old Morrill Act. 
That measure, passed during President Lin- 
coln’s administration, granted money to the 
states to establish colleges in agriculture and 
the mechanical arts. Under its provisions every 
state has set up such a school, and sixteen south- 
ern states have established two such colleges 
each. It is to these schools that the Page-Wil- 
son bill grants money for training teachers and 
for extension work. The training given in these 
schools must be of college grade. Until lately 
few of their graduates actually went back to 
the farm, most of them entering research work 
instead although the colleges are now showing a 
tendency to broaden out and to do extension work 
among farmers. The Page-Wilson bill thus, in 
effect, extends the scope of the Morrill Act to 
include the training of the youth of the country, 
the farmers, home makers and industrial work- 
ers of tomorrow. 

Another measure before the Senate is the one 
known as the Lever bill. This also grants fed- 
eral money to the states for vocational instruc- 
tion. It does not require the states to meet 
these sums with like amounts of their own. It 
is pointed out that while the Lever bill gives 
money only for extension teaching among ma- 
ture farmers the Page-Wilson measure is inter- 
ested chiefly in training the young; and friends 
of the latter say, further, that in providing ex- 
tension teaching for farmers only, the Lever 
bill neglects the towns and cities. It is the view 
of these people that something must be done 
to meet the problems of practical educa- 
tion of the great mass of industrial. workers in 
the centers of population. A dozen different 
inquiries have shown recently that the fourteen 
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year old child who leaves school to find a job 
in the city is ill trained, ignorant of his own 
aptitudes and totally unfamiliar with the needs 
of industry. The result is that many children 
spend the next three or four years of their lives 
shifting from one profitless occupation to an- 
other, without advancement and without educa- 
tional benefit. To set going a nation-wide move- 
ment to face and solve this half economic, half 
educational problem is the proposal of the Page- 
Wilson bill; its ultimate aim, to fit boys and 
girls to pursue profitable occupations with ad- 
vantage both to themselves and to society. The 
method it suggests, namely, using federal funds 
to stimulate state activity by offering them to 
only those states which would spend equal 
amounts and meet certain tests of performance, 
is very similar to the method by which some of 
the states carved out of the Northwest territory 
have used their school land funds to induce 
towns and counties to build public schools and 
keep them up to standard. 


THE NEEDLE TRADE 
STRIKES IN NEW YORK 


The long unrest in the needle trades of Greater 
New York which showed itself in the dramatic 
strikes of shirtwaist makers and cloakmakers in 
1910 has come to a head again this year. A gen- 
eral strike was declared on December 30 by prac- 
tically all the unions in the different processes 
of men’s tailoring and after mass meetings on Jan- 
uary 5 and 6, the ladies’ waist, dress, kimono, 
wrapper and underwear workers followed suit by 
voting to quit work on January 9, 10 and 15. The 
strike movement involves over a hundred thou- 
sand persons, most of them members of the 
unions in the United Garment Workers of 
America (men’s clothing workers) or of one or 
another of the unions affiliated with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

One union in the latter affiliation is not in- 
volved in the strike. This is the Cloak, Skirt 
and Suit Makers’ Union. Their strike in 1910 
was settled under the so-called protocol’ which 
provided for permanent collective bargaining be- 
tween a thoroughly organized body of employers 
and a strong union, which created a joint board 
of sanitary control and an arbitration board, and 
which put representatives of the public on both. 
The plan also provided the novel feature of the 
“preferential shop,” which makes it to the ad- 
vantage of a worker to belong to the union, but 
which does not in principle exclude the non- 
union man from employment. Under this regime 
the union has grown until it practically includes 
all the workers in the trade to the number of 
70,000. The manufacturers’ organization in- 
cludes the greater share of the 1,200 shops in the 
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city. For here, as in all these garment trades 
in New York, the separate establishments run 
into as large numbers as do the work-people 
making up a union, in one of the smaller cities. 

While in this one branch of the garment trades 
a peaceable entente has been grounded for two 
years on strong organizations both of employers 
and men, the other branches present practically 


the same situation as was true in all up to two - 


years ago. 

In the shirtwaist industry the history of the 
past two years affords a marked contrast to that 
of the cloak trade. A waist makers’ union of 
40,000 members sprang out of the strike of 1910. 
But this strike was settled on no such permanent 
basis for collective bargaining between employer 
and worker, with the result that only 5,000 mem- 
bers remained on the rolls at the outset of the 
present strike movement. 


THE MEN’S TAILORS 
AND THEIR DEMANDS 


The present strike is the first general strike of 
the men’s tailors in New York since the complete 
defeat in 1904 of the United Garment Workers 
of America, when 30,000 struck against the open 
shop policy adopted at that time by the National 
Association of Clothiers. A two weeks’ agita- 
tion preceded the present strike, which was 
called by an overwhelming referendum vote in 
favor. Both before and since the strike began, 
the union membership has increased by leaps and 
bounds from the original 20,000 on the rolls at 
the beginning of December. 

Of the number of tailors already on strike it 
is possible only to conjecture. The New York* 
Clothiers’ Association, representing 35 per cent 
of the manufacturers, estimates the number out 
50 per cent lower than the union officials, possibly 
because this organization represents the best 
shops where the response to the strike call has 
been slowest. The many empty shops and the 
two score crowded strike headquarters, each day 
more densely crowded, show no small body on 
strike, and the body has so far shown steady in- 
crease day by day. There have been skirmishes 
between police, strikebreakers and strikers, and 
intimidation is claimed by some of the employers 
as the reason for the emptying of their shops. 

Conditions in regard to subcontracting and 
pay for piece work are, according to the state- 
ments of both sides, much the same as those 
made familiar by the strikes of 1910 among the 
cloak and shirtwaist makers. Of home work 
there is said to be considerably more than in 
the two other trades. The union demands 

“The abolition of the subcontracting sys- 
tem. 

“The abolition of foot power. 

“That no work be given out to be done 
in tenement houses. 
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“Overtime to be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, double time for holidays. 

“A forty-eight-hour work week. 

“A general wage increase of 20 per cent 
for all the workers in the garment industry. 

“The following scale of wages: 

“Operators—First class, sewing around 
coats, sewing in sleeves, and pocket makers, 
$25 per week; second class, lining makers, 
closers, and coat stitchers, $22; third class, 
sleeve makers and all other machine work- 
ers, $16. 3 

“Tailors— First “class; “shapers, ~tiuder= 
basters and fitters, $24; second class, edge 
basters, canvas basters, collar makers, lining 
basters and bushelers, $21; third class, arm- 
hole basters, sleeve makers, and all other 
tailoring, $17. 

“Pressers—Bushel pressers, $24; regular 
pressers, second class, $24; underpressers 
and edge pressers, $18. 

“Women and Child Workers—Button sew- 
ers and bushel hands, $12; hand buttonhole 
makers, first class, 314 cents; second class, 
sack coats, 21%4 cents; feller hands, not less 
than $10 a week.” 

Recognition of the union is implied by the 
presentation of union demands. There is, how- 
ever, no demand for the closed shop. Whether 
this will come as the strike progresses or whe- 
ther its omission will leave a loophole for a 
protocol, as in the cloakmaking industry, re- 
mains to be seen. As yet efforts at mediation 
in any form have been unsuccessful, though the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the International 
Peace Forum have all offered their services. So 
far neither the union or the employers’ associa- 
tion expresses any strong leaning toward the 
protocol agreement, but it is freely said that 
some individual employers favor it, and there 
is a small but growing agitation for the protocol 
throughout the needle trades. 


WILL THERE BE 
MORE PROTOCOLS 


The question of adapting the protocol agree- 
ment of 1910 to men’s wear and other branches 
of the garment industry has been raised pointedly 
by the present strike. Though it is too early in 
the strike to predict such protocol agreement, 
it is a significant fact that Meyer London, attor- 
ney for the Cloak Makers’ Union, and one of 
the framers of their protocol, is also attorney for 
the United Garment Workers, and that the in- 
dependent manufacturers, who do not belong to 
the New York Clothiers’ Association, have re- 
cently organized and chosen Julius Henry Cohen, 
attorney for the cloak manufacturers, and like 
Mr. London, a father of the protocol, as their 
attorney. 

The New York Clothiers’ Association, which 
is made up of the larger and stronger establish- 
ments in the tailoring trade, is opposed to the 
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preferential shop as being nothing but in practice 
a closed shop, and is opposed to recognizing 
the union. Eugene S. Benjamin, president of 
the association, is quoted as follows in the New 
York Times: 

“We wish to let it be known that while all 
members of the associations allied with us will 
meet and discuss higher wages and shorter hours 
with their employes as individuals, none will 
recognize the union. So far as we are concerned 
there has been no step toward a_ settlement. 
Even if a few manufacturers undertook to grant 
an immediate increase in pay of 5 per cent they 
couldn’t keep it up more than a week under the 
present conditions of competition unless all the 
operators fell into line.” 

His position has been challenged by Mr. Cohen, 
representing the new association, who claims 
that the latter, the United Manufacturers, will 
have all the business of the rival association 
in two years if it persists in rejecting the pro- 
posal submitted to the union. 

Mr. Cohen said: 

“It is ridiculous to say that a ‘protocol’ will 
not work in the clothing industry. The Century 
Dictionary definition of ‘protocol’ is: ‘A diplo- 
matic document or minute of proceedings signed 
by friendly powers, in order to secure certain 
diplomatic ends by peaceful means.’ Will such 
a document carry injury? What the Clothing 
Trades Association professes to stand for is: 
‘No peace, no. attempt to obtain adjustment of 
dificult situations by diplomatic means, but 
steady warfare—smash the union, and every- 
thing will be all right.’ If the public agrees. with 
this policy, let it say so. If the public agrees 
with the policy of arbitration, let it say so. We 
are willing to abide by the consequences. 

“The line-up is very clear. On one side is a 
group of manufacturers who are willing to arbi- 
trate and who are willing without surrender of 
principle to obtain permanent peace. On the 
other a group of manufacturers who frankly are 
anti-union and refuse to arbitrate. Where does 
the third party—the public—come in?” 

The walkout of the waist-makers and white 
goods workers was not at once accompanied with 
a general formulation of demands. Here, also, 
the movement for a protocol is gathering head, 
complicated, though it is by the fact that unlike 
the cloak makers, a majority of the workers are 
young girls, difficult to hold in a dependable or- 
ganization. 

These unions in the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers have appointed Gertrude Barnum 
special protocol agent, and she is conducting a 
systematic lecture and leaflet educational cam- 
paign. At the mass meeting of January 5,- the 
general organizer of the International, John 
Dyche, hinted at the obtaining of a protocol as 
one of the objects of the strike agitation, and 
on the employers’ side in these trades the waist 
manufacturers have recently engaged Julius 
Henry Cohen as their attorney. 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE 
AMONG LEGISLATORS 


“Mr. Speaker, I move that this bill be referred 
to the Committee on the Social Welfare.” 

This is likely to be a much used expression 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
during the session just begun, for a new legis- 
lative committee bearing this name has been 
created. It came in response to a recommenda- 
tion made in his opening address by. Speaker 
Grafton D. Cushing, who wants to see “continu- 
ous and carefully planned improvement in social 
conditions” in his state. To the Committee on 
the Social Welfare will be referred “bills and 
petitions dealing with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual in his relation to the state and to society.” 
Such matters now are scattered.among diverse 
committees of the legislature and do not receive, 
thinks the new speaker, the thorough and con- 
nected consideration to which their importance 
entitles them. Similar recommendations were 
made to the Senate upon its organization, and 
the House and Senate both acquiesced in the 
suggestion and created the joint committee 
which was appointed as follows: 


William A. L.. Bazeley, of Uxbridge; Samuel 
Ross, of New Bedford; Charles F. McCarthy, 
of Marlborough, on the part of the Senate; 
William M. Armstrong, of Somerville; George 
D. Chamberlain, of Springfield, Allison G. Cath- 
eron, of Beverly; George H. Ellis, of Newton; 
Windsor H. Wyman, of Abington; Michael J. 
McEttrick, of Boston; John J. Conway, of Bos- 
ton, and Edward F. McLaughlin, of Boston, on 
the part of the House. 


So important in the mind of the “great and 
general court” is this committee that the speaker 
of the House and the president of the Senate 
will often meet with it—an almost unheard of 
procedure. In giving the basis for his advocacy 
of the new committee, Speaker Cushing empha- 
sized the unmistakable indications given by the 
election of 1912 that the people are vitally in- 
terested in legislation for the social welfare. He 
regarded this as an opportune time, he said, to 
crystallize this public sentiment into concrete 
action, and to organize such proposed legisla- 
tion into a definite program. Massachusetts, he 
said, already occupied an advanced position in 
her treatment of such subjects and he hoped that 
her rank would be maintained. 

In its membership, the Committee on Social 
Welfare is representative not only of the legis- 
lature but of the state at large. Its chairman, 
Mr. Bazeley, declares that he has brought to the 
winter’s work an open mind. Mr. McCarthy 
has the experience of his four years’ member- 
ship in the house. In the appointment of Mr. 
Ross, President Greenwood of the Senate em- 
phasized one of the underlying ideas concerning 
the new committee—that it should rigidly corre- 
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late the work of the traditional standing com- 
mittees; Mr. Ross is chairman from the Senate 
of the joint standing committees on labor and 
education. In public life since 1892, he has been 
a pioneer in pushing labor legislation. He is 
now president of the National Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation and active in the management of the 
craft unions of New Bedford. Mr. Armstrong, 
“house chairman,” also illustrates this policy. of 
correlation for he is a member of the joint com- 
mittee on education. This is his fourth year in 
the house. At home in Somerville he is active 
in the Y. M. C. A. and kindred organizations. 

To the readers of THE Survey, Mr. Chamber- 
lain of Springfield, is known as the chairman of 
the Council of Federated Boys’ Clubs. In addi- 
tion to his work with the national society, he has 
been for twenty-five years the leading spirit in 
the Springfield Boys’ Club. He was president of 
the Playground Association of Springfield and 
later, as chairman of the playground committee 
of the Springfield City Council, was instrumental 
in the adoption by the city of that work as one 
of the city’s activities. He is one of the trustees 
of the International College of the Y. M. C. A. 
and chairman of the Public Improvement Com- 
mittee, which represents the social-mindedness 
of the Springfield Board of Trade. Mr. Cath- 
eron, a young lawyer of Beverly, is president of 
the Beverly Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. “As foe of the “three decker,” he 
has been effectively interested in housing. In 
Swampscott and Beverly he is active in the work 
of such organizations as the Good Government 
Club, Y. M. C..A., and boys’ clubs. Mr. Ellis 
was the author of the milk bill which passed the 
legislature in 1910 and 1911 to be vetoed each 
time by Governor Foss. He has been president 
of the United Typothetae for many years. His 
interest in educational affairs is evidenced by 
his trusteeship of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College and Simmons College. After a 
legislative service of many years, he is now 
chairman of the committee on railroads, and a 
member of the committee on labor. The op- 
portunity of the Progressive Party to stand for 
their social program is represented in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wyman. He is a member of 
national organizations concerned with peace and 
child labor and of the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. McEttrick, who, as the member of the 
House oldest in point of service, this being his 
twelfth term, called it to order at this session, 
is the most picturesque figure on the committee. 
He has for many years been an outspoken cham- 
pion of certain lines of humanitarian legislation, 
particularly public education and measures re- 
lating to women and children. He has _ seen 
Negroes sold in the New Orleans market, and 
witnessed the dragging of Anthony Burns 
through Boston streets, but he is quoted as de- 
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claring that there are present industrial conditions 
much worse than Negro slavery. After an ad- 
venturous life as a plainsman, and incidentally 
the winner of the long distance pedestrian cham- 
pionship of the United States, he was elected to 
Congress as an Independent. Now he is nomin- 
ally a Democrat, but in his mind organization 
is of secondary importance to “legislation for 
the common welfare.” Mr. Conway is a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee as well 
as of the Committee on Social Welfare. 

As illustrations of the legislation which the 
committee will be called upon to consider the 
bills already introduced and referred to it can 
be cited: 

To provide for an investigation of white 
slave traffic and like evils. 

To provide for investigation of the em- 
ployment of women workers in the common- 
wealth. 

To provide for employment of prisoners 
in the improvement of waste land and in 
other outdoor labor. ' 

Relative to appointment of agents by the 
board of prison commissioners. 

To provide for a minimum wage for state 
laborers. 

Three bills providing for old age pensions. 

To provide for a maximum nine-hour day 
for women, in industries other than those 
covered by the present law. 

To limit to five hours the labor of children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age. 

To investigate health, safety and general 
conditions in all industries, 


STATE LABOR LEADERS AND 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


A further illustration of the social legislation 
that will come before the new committee is af- 
forded by the legislative program of the Mass- 
achusetts branch of the American Federation of 
Labor. Not only will its legislative committee 
present and back bills in the field which is often 
considered the only one that interests organized 
labor, but it will urge a great variety of social 


legislation. Among the measures is a Dill 
to provide for city and town planning. 
Especial attention will be paid to the 


elimination of congested areas and to promoting 
healthful homes for wage-earners. Firm, also, 
is the hope that the legislature will take the 
first steps toward constitutional amendments pro- 
viding for the initiative and referendum and for 
home rule for cities and towns. 

In the domain of statutory law, the committee 
will seek to have the present eight hour law 
strengthened. The present measure, passed in 
1898, is declared to be far from clear; it pro- 
vides for referendum by which certain specified 
cities and towns can adopt the provisions of the 
act and if the act is so adopted the provisions 
of the law become obligatory upon them, but not 
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otherwise. This act was modified in essential 
particulars in 1908 and again in 1911. By a codi- 
fication of the state law in 1902 and 1909, some 
of the features embodied in these respective acts 
were so rearranged that the eight hour law itself 
became ambiguous in its terms. They were left 
still more uncertain by rulings of the attorney- 
general. The present legislature will be asked 
to enact a bill which will remove these uncer- 
tainties and which will do away with the neces- 
sity for a referendum, and will make an eight- 
hour day standard for all laborers in the em- 
ploy of the state or any county, city or town, or 
for any contractor executing contracts with the 
state or any county, city or town. 

The present legislature will also be asked to 
extend the present fifty-four hour law to all 
women laborers employed in all industries. The 
legislative committee of the federation is di- 
vided in opinion as to whether or not its instruc- 
tion relative to this bill definitely embraces wom- 
en engaged in domestic service, although some 
healthful homes for wage-earners. Firm, also, 
of the labor leaders say that they would carry 
the provisions of the proposed law that far. 

The committee further intends to urge 
limiting the labor of children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age to five hours per day 
—a bill has already been introduced to that 
effect—and also proposes to make attendance in 
schools for the balance of the day compulsory 
upon such children. While the federation is not 
committed to additional action concerning this 
part time employment for such children, the 
vision of some of the labor leaders extends so 
far that unquestionably their next request will 
be to enlarge the functions of the present bu- 
reaus for vocational guidance, and to increase 
their powers. Moreover, they will propose that 
every employer of children. between fourteen 
and sixteen be compelled to apply for his labor 
to vocational bureaus or. to the constituted 
school authorities. They are advocates that 
the vocational bureaus should pay especial at- 
tention to the question of agricultural training 
and should try to divert new laborers from in- 
dustries already crowded into agriculture, where 
they are so sorely needed. 

The federation will seek to make the pres- 
ent child labor law uniform in all its provisions. 
It favors a pension for widowed mothers. In 
legislation more specifically relating to labor, it 
will seek to have enacted an anti-injunction bill; 
a peaceful persuasion bill, “to establish the right 
of a man, even if he is on a strike, to speak to 


‘other men”; the picketing bill, “to allow the 


strikers to state their case to men taking their 
places”; and the bill to facilitate the settlement 
of trade disputes and to decrease the number of 
strikes. It also hopes to have created a com- 
mission to make an exhaustive inquiry as to con- 
ditions of health and safety in all industries. 
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REFORMS WANTED 
BY THE SPEAKER 


In the course of his address Mr. Cushing took 
up in detail many of the civic and social improve- 
ments which he hopes to see made during the 
session. The existence at large of so many 
feeble-minded persons calls, he holds, for these 
steps: 


“1, Provision must be made for the segregation 
of the defective delinquents discharged from 
our penal institutions. Chapter 595 of the acts 
of 1911 established departments for defective de- 
linquents at the Reformatory for Women, at the 
Massachusetts Reformatory, and at the state 
farm. These departments have never been built. 

“2. Additional accommodation must be provided 
at Wrentham, where the present buildings are 
now inadequate to care for the feeble-minded 
who are committed there. : 

“3. Plans must be made for a third institution 
for the feeble-minded in the central or western 
portion of the state.” 


Among other things the speaker said further: 


“A reorganization of the prison commission is 
urgent, and an improved plan for the parole of 
prisoners, the classification of prisoners, ‘and the 
development of prison industries. 

“The success of the probation system is depend- 
ent on the intelligence and devotion of the pro- 
bation officers. In all cities of 75,000 and over 
there should be juvenile probation officers. There 
should be women probation officers wherever 
conditions warrant, and authority should be 
given for the appointment of volunteer deputy 
women probation officers in all cases where suit- 
able persons can be found to undertake the 
work. 

“Hitherto the richness of our soil and the op- 
portunities of an undeveloped continent have 
led us to look upon as remote many of the prob- 
lems which have vexed older civilizations. The 
time however is fast approaching when the de- 
mand for certain forms of social insurance is 
becoming insistent. Piece-meal legislation is 
never satisfactory, and the far-sighted way of 
dealing with the subject is perhaps the authori- 
zation of an unpaid commission composed of able 
investigators who will study the results of the 
systems in operation in Germany, in England 
and in other countries, and report upon the ad- 
visability of a plan of social insurance against 
sickness, accident, death and unemployment. 
Such a report, if intelligently made, will be of 
incalculable benefit in shaping future legisla- ‘ 
tion.” 


LIMITING THE HOURS 
OF VERMONT WOMEN 


The Vermont legislature has passed and the 
governor has signed a bill limiting hours of 
labor of women to fifty-eight a week. The bill 
also provides that no woman shall be employed 
within two weeks before or four weeks after 


child birth. 
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BRINGING ORDER OUT OF 
CHAOS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


When it was shown recently in Pennsylvania 
that a single hospital under private manage- 
ment had received a larger subsidy from the 
legislature than the Eastern Penitentiary, with 
an average of 1,400 convicts; that of $16,000,- 
000 which had been appropriated at the last 
session to charitable and correctional 
tions nearly half had gone to 273 agencies un- 
der private management, and that 263 of these 
were local in sphere and yet received over $6,- 
000,000; and that there was almost no co-ordi- 
nation or articulation among the state, county, 
municipal and private agencies that have been 
multiplying of late, some of which were de- 
clared to be positively superfluous’; the need 
was felt for some strong standardizing influence 
that should bring order out of the chaos, put 
the state’s care of its wards on a non-political 
and scientific basis and act as the originator of 
new and modern ways of fighting the causes of 
poverty, degeneracy and crime. 

To this end the Public Charities Association 
has been created. Its functions will be similar 
to those now exercised in New York state by 
the State Charities Aid Association, in New 
Jersey by the State Charities Aid and Prison 
Reform Association, and in Massachusetts by 
the Massachusetts Civic League. It thus be- 
comes the fourth organization of the kind in a 
movement which, in the opinion of Homer Folks, 
secretary of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association, ought to spread to every state in 
the union just as the charity organization move- 
ment is spreading throughout the cities and 
towns of the country. It is just forty years 
since the first state charities aid association, 
that in New York, was formed. Created orig- 
inally to remedy the bad conditions found in 
almshouses and public hospitals, this organiza- 
tion has shown the power of development in 
such a body by pushing back from effects to 
their causes until now it is carrying on pre- 
ventive work against insanity, tuberculosis, in- 
ebriety, feeble-mindedness and other evils, of 
the same radical nature. 

The Pennsylvania Association has already been 
underwritten to the amount of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Its support will, it is 
expected, come entirely from private sources. 
County committees of the association will 
be organized in the principal cities. Through 
the committee on legislation an _ effort 
will be immediately made to secure united sup- 
port for important measures of state wide scope. 
It is pointed out by those backing the new or- 
ganization that Pennsylvania has no women’s 
reformatory, no separate institution for feeble- 
minded women, no provision for inebriates, and 
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that its state hospitals for the insane are over- 
crowded. The initial platform of the associa- 
tion contains the following planks: 


The elimination of “politics” from the state’s 
charities. 

The adoption of a sound state policy in mak- 
ing charitable appropriations—based on scien- 
tific standards and classifications. 

The development of an adequate system of 
state institutions before extending aid to private 
local charities. 

The segregation of all feeble-minded persons 
by 1920. 

The adoption of preventive measures against 
insanity as an auxiliary to state care. 

The removal of all children from almshouses. 

The providing of adequate state or county 
care for the tuberculous. 

The establishment of a state reformatory for 
women and the modernizing of county jails and 
prisons. 

The adoption of more modern and scientific 
methods in dealing with inebriety and vagrancy. 

The strengthening of probation work and 
methods, particularly for adult offenders. 


The association will also undertake to keep 
the public informed by correspondence, publi- 
cations and public meetings of social conditions 
in the state and of the requirements of its char- 
itable, penal and reformatory institutions.’ 


A BOARD THAT WILL 
CONTROL, NOT ADVISE 


Largely in response to the same needs which 
have brought into existence the Public Chari- 
ties Association an effort is being made in 
Pennsylvania to create a State Department of 
Charities, in place of the present State Board 
of Charities, whose powers are purely advisory. 
With the assistance of a committee of Phila- 
delphia social workers a law for this purpose 
has been drafted by the legislative committee 
appointed in the spring at the Republican State 
Convention to carry out the platform promises 
of the party. 

While it is the opinion of many that advisory 
powers such as are lodged in the Indiana Board 
of State Charities are, if thoroughly exercised, 
sufficient to secure a satisfactory administration 
of a state’s charities, the framers of the Penn- 
sylvania bill have thought that a peculiar situa- 
tion exists in that state which renders powers of 
greater control necessary. One element in this 


1The committee on organization, which, it is expected, 
will become the first board of managers of the asso- 
ciation, is composed of: Vance C. McCormick, Harris- 
burg; Martha P. Falconer, Darling; Walter G. Smith, 
William Draper Lewis, Charles H. Frazier, George W. 
Pepper, Mrs. Louis C. Madeira, Louis Wolf, Asa S. Wing, 
and George Vaux, Jr., Philadelphia; Mrs. Edward Biddle, 
Carlisle; Frank B. McClain, Lancaster ; Mrs. Enoch Rauh, 
R. L. Little, and Allen T. Burns, Pittsburgh; Robert K. 
Young, Wellsboro; Charles B. Staples, Stroudsburg; 
James A, Linen, Jr., Scranton; Henry W. Fuller, Wilkes- 
Barre; A. B. Farquhar, York; and William B. Buck; 
Philadelphia, secretary. 
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situation is that the recommendations of the 
present board have for some time been quite 
disregarded by the legislature. The board’s sug- 
gestions in regard to management have been 
overlooked by the institutions over which the 
board is supposed to have supervision. Another 
element is the time-honored subsidy system al- 
ready described. 

The Department of Charities under the new 
law would be composed of a commissioner with 
a salary of $8,000 and an unsalaried advisory 
board consisting of the commissioner of health, 
the commissioner of education and six members 
appointed by the governor for six year terms 
so arranged that eventually the term of one 
member will expire each year. The commis- 
sioner is empowered to appoint deputies to head 
four bureaus into which his department is di- 
vided, that of charity, of insanity, of reforma- 
tion and of fiscal affairs. The deputy commis- 
sioner in charge of the last bureau, together 
with the superintendents of the various state 
managed institutions, constitute a board of 
standardization for effecting economical and 
uniform standards. 

Upon the initiative of the commissioner the 
members of the board have the power to make 
rules and regulations relating to methods of care 
and management, of construction of buildings 
erected at the expense of the state, and for the 
treatment of patients, even to the question of 
admission and discharge. The yearly licensing 
of all private institutions according to stand- 
ards prepared by the board is made obligatory. 

The commissioner has plenary powers of in- 
spection. Penalties of fine and imprisonment, 
one or both, are established in case inspection 
is refused by the managers of any institution, 
or in case the regulations of the board are not 
observed. It is the duty of the commissioner 
to prepare a budget for the legislature showing 
the amount needed by each state or private in- 
stitution. The auditor general may pay no 
money to any institution without the approval 
of the commissioner. Severe penalties are in- 
voked against any lobbying, direct or indirect, 
by the managers or friends of any institution. 

Pennsylvania social workers who have been 
fighting the system of subsidy to private chari- 
ties regret the omission from the bill of a clause 
limiting appropriations to privately managed in- 
stitutions to maintenance only and upon a per 
capita basis. In view of the present sentiment 
throughout the state and the fact that a num- 
ber of public hearings are scheduled at which 
the matter will be discussed, it is possible that 
this may be inserted before the bill is finally 
passed. 

The bill further gives the power of semi-an- 
nual inspection to the newly organized Public 
Charities Association. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE ILLIT- 
ERAGY TEST: 


JOSEPH LEE 


I 

I believe that the bills now before Congress 
to exclude aliens who cannot read, or who can- 
not read and write, are of great importance to 
the realization of true democracy in this coun- 
try. 

We shall never have true social and political 
democracy until the lower standard of living 
and of wages can be raised far above the present 
level. It is not a question of a bare living wage 
but of wages on which not only physical exist- 
ence but real life can be carried on. I believe 
the thing can be done. I think we can attain a 
far higher standard than we have so far even 
learned to aim at. And I believe it is going to 
be done. But this end will not be attained by 
simple legislative fiat. We are not going to get 
high wages simply by decreeing that wages shall 
be high. That sort of legislation began, so far 
as English-speaking countries are concerned, 
with the Statute of Laborers, back in the time 
of Edward III of England. The object of that 
statute was not to keep wages up but to keep 
them down. But with all the prestige and power 
of the governing classes of those days behind 
it, it utterly failed because the French wars had 
so cut down the supply of labor that the eco- 
nomic laws worked against it. The same has 
been the history of laws fixing commodity prices. 
If the thing could be accomplished so easily it 
would have been done long ago; and we should 
not stop with a living wage but provide that 
everyone should have comfort and even luxury 
while we were about it. 

But we can get the desired result by working 
in accordance with economic laws. One of these 
is the law of supply and demand. There are 
limits in any country, at any given time, to the 
demand for unskilled labor. The wages such 
workers command will depend largely on -the 
supply of them. So long as every rise of wages 
in this country operates simply to draw in un- 
skilled labor from the inexhaustible supply at 
starvation level in the Old World, we _ shall 
never raise wages in this country very 
high. It is like trying to bail out the boat with- 
out first plugging up the leak, or rather—when 
the leak is as big as the steamship companies 
now make it—it is like trying to dig a hole in 
the surface of the ocean itself. In fact, the 
argument most commonly used for unrestricted 

1Argument against the literacy test was presented by 


Miss Addams in TH Survny of January 4, p. 419, under 
the title Pen and Book as Tests of Character. 
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immigration is that it is necessary for the de- 
velopment of our industries, that is, to keep 
wages down and to encourage enterprises de- 
pendent on low-priced labor. ; 

Secondly, restriction is necessary because it is 
impossible to assimilate foreign populations in 
unlimited quantities, and is becoming increasing- 
ly so, as each new layer of immigration comes 
in contact with American ideals at a constantly 
greater remove from the original. The net im- 
migration in the past dozen years has probably 
been about six million or nearly twice as large 
as the number of people in this country at the 
time of the Revolution. 

Restriction of immigration is necessary to the 
establishing of a democratic standard of wages 
and of living and to the permeation of the mass 
by American ideals. 


IL 


The illiteracy test is the best method of re- 
striction that has been suggested. A head tax 
has the disadvantage of partly impoverishing 
the immigrant. To wholly exclude any Euro- 
pean race would be a poor method because there 
is no European race of which the best are not 
desirable. The critics of the illiteracy test have 
never suggested or attempted to suggest an ef- 
ficient substitute. 

A very curious argument, perhaps the com- 
monest against the illiteracy test, is that it lets 
in some undesirables—that some bad men can 
read and write. This argument overlooks the 
fact that the adoption of this test does not ex- 
clude the retention or adoption of other tests. 
We restrictionists have succeeded in having cer- 
tain of the least desirable classes excluded, such 
as the insane, the feeble-minded, convicted crim- 
inals, white slaves, the physically unfit to a lim- 
ited extent, and persons likely to become a pub- 
lic charge. The present Senate bill contains 
clauses to make these exclusions more effective 
by stopping some of the holes that our liberal 
immigration friends have found, or made, in 
present laws. We shall be glad to help in any 
further practicable exclusion of the least desir- 
able. Meantime it seems clear that if the illiter- 
acy test is in other respects a good thing, it is not 
an argument against it that there are some evils 
which it does not prevent. It might similarly 
be argued against the prevention of tuberculosis 
that it is not also a cure for cancer. Indeed, 
the same argument might be used against the 
enactment of any law on any other subject. 

Secondly it is argued that the illiteracy test 
will keep out some good people. So undoubtedly 
would any test. That result is unavoidable un- 
less we are to face the alternative evil of the 
surrender once for all of American standards 
and American ideals. So also the African slave 
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trade brought. in some good people. Booker 
Washington is a product of it. 

Upon the whole the illiteracy test does ex- 
clude the less desirable and admit the more de- 
sirable. It would be justified as a selective mea- 
sure even if positive restriction were not neces- 
sary to the preservation and advance of Ameri- 
can standards. 

Illiteracy itself is an evil in a democracy. I 
suppose that is why we teach our own children 
to read and write. At all events we in Mass- 
achusetts have been made to feel by recent 
events that people who cannot read a newspaper, 
or be reached by ideas through any channel ex- 
cept by words spoken in their native language, 
are thereby rendered less amenable to public 
opinion and less easy of assimilation. And illi- 
teracy among those over school age is a handicap 
which usually lasts for life. 

The illiteracy test excludes, upon the whole, 
those elements of Old World society that are 
the more backward and the less favorable ma- 
terial for democracy. Education and democracy 
have always gone hand in hand. It is the more 
forward and more democratic communities in 
the Old World that have established education, 
the more backward and less democratic com- 
munities that have not done so. It may not be 
the fault of the individual in the latter kind of 
community that he has never learned to read; but 
it is the fault of the community itself and an 
indication of the amount of progress its people 
have made through all the centuries in demo- 
cratic government. 

Italy affords an instance of the sort of selec- 
tion that will be made. The illiteracy test will 
exclude only some 5.6 per cent. of the north 
Italians, the race that produced Columbus, Dante, 
Michael Angelo, Garibaldi, Mazzini and Cavour. 
It will, on the other hand, exclude about 42.8 
per cent of the very different race of southern 
Italy, the race that, whatever its merits in other 
respects, has made, or submitted to, the succes- 
sive governments of Sicily and Naples, and 
whose most notable political and social institu- 
tion of the present day is the Camorra. The 
illiteracy test, again, will exclude only from 1 
to 2 per cent of the Germans, the Scandinavians, 
and the inhabitants of the British Isles; while 
on the other hand it will exclude some 32 per 
cent of the people of southern and eastern Eu- 
rope whose most stable and characteristic politi- 
cal achievement has been the Russian Empire. 
Which of these two classes would the reader 
choose if he were starting out to select material 
for a democracy—the people of Florence, Genoa 
and Lombardy, or those of Sicily and Naples; 
the German burgher or the Russian peasant? 

And what will be the effect of the exclusion 
upon the American stock as it was transmitted 
to us? Longfellow wrote of the settlement. of 
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New England that “God had sifted three king- 
doms to find the wheat for this planting.” The old 
stock, North and South, was largely of the cream 
of the English nation, drawn off at its greatest 
period. I cannot believe that the average un- 
lettered citizen of Sicily or Naples is its equal 
in the matter of carrying on successful democ- 
racy. 


“TeBEG YOUR*> PARDON” 
C. L. STONAKER 


General Secretary, State Charities Aid and 
Prison Reform Association of New Jersey 


[From a half dozen states recently have come rumblings 
of an aroused public interest in the constitutional riyht 
of the chief erecutive to purdon stute prisoners. In some 
cases these have been attended by pronounced views on 
the advantayes of pardon boards. Because of his seven 
years’ experience as executive clerk to the Colorado par- 
don board TH Survey turned to Mr. Stonaker for a 
review of the present situation.—Had.] 


The ethics of politeness requires us to say: 
“I beg your pardon” whether we really mean 
it or not. It implies that we are in the wrong, 
that we think we are wrong or that someone 
thinks that we are wrong. It implies forgiveness. 
It overlooks the automatic rule of cause and 


effect. It is an admission that we are not Spar- 
tan, but Christian. The thief on the cross was 
pardoned. 


The dominant idea of a pardon is forgiveness 
rather than justice, mercy or extenuating cir- 
cumstances. It is an admission that human na- 
ture is prone to error no matter how we may 
attempt to safeguard our courts. And courts 
do err. Not wilfully, not stupidly, not ignor- 
antly, not carelessly, not by being imposed upon 
somewhere in the course of legal proceedings, 
but somehow and somewhere there has been a 
break in the chain. “Man is prone to error as 
the sparks fly upward.” 

Even a governor upon whom rests this bur- 
den to grant forgiveness may do wrong in his 
attempt to correct a wrong. He may forgive 
unwisely and against the peace and order of 
society. Any attempt to justify a pardon is 
liable to cause a governor trouble. The gov- 
ernor of Arkansas believed that his state was 
doing a great wrong by continuing its system of 
sentencing men to prison camps. He could not 
await the slow process of a development of pub- 
lic opinion to cause the overthrow of the sys- 
tem, and he decided to take advantage of the 
right granted him to pardon the men compelled 
to work in those camps under the system. If 
he and succeeding governors of that state con- 
tinue to grant pardons as freely as he has done, 
the people of the state will the sooner decide 
to change the system. 

The governor of South Carolina is threaten- 
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ing to exercise his right to grant pardons in 
order that he may obtain reforms in the conduct 
of the prison in his state. He threatens to de- 
populate the penitentiary in order to protect the 
prisoners from what he calls a “tuberculosis 
incubator.” He also looks with a baleful eye 
upon the hosiery mill. He, too, cannot. wait 
for the people of his state to catch up with him. 

The recent governor of New York apparently 
had a more or less muggy idea that our criminal 
code and our criminal procedures in the courts 
were not measuring up to the standard of our 
times. He is a man of commercial affairs rather 
than one grounded in the niceties of jurispru- 
dence. He thought a convict innocent of a 
crime for which the prisoner had already served 
a term of many years (during which time the 
convict had exhausted every legal means to se- 
cure a correction of a legal wrong as believed 
by that convict), and that the pardoning power 
was created for the explicit purpose of per- 
mitting him as governor to pardon such a man. 
No one questions his right as governor to par- 
don that particular man, but we have the priv- 
ilege of expressing an opinion upon the reason 
he gave for so doing. By declaring his belief 
in Patrick’s innocence, he attacks the courts and 
judicial procedure. Patrick may be innocent 
of the crime of murder, but no review of his 
case by any of the courts has intimated any 
weakness in the court proceedings which ended 
in a jury’s vote for conviction. 

We are willing to accept a reasonable amount 
of justification in explanation of the exercise 
of the pardoning power. There was a time in 
the far West when horse stealing was a more 
serious offense against society than murder. 
Few horse thieves were pardoned. They sel- 
dom lived long enough to ask for pardon. It 
is no crime in most states for a man to desert 
his wife and family, but let him abscond with 
the bank’s cash, and we will go after him even 
to Timbuctoo. The other day an old woman 
appeared in court with blackened eyes, a bruised 
cheek and a cut lip and asked that her only son 
be put away because whenever he was drunk 
he abused her. The judge’s sentence was thirty 
days. A saloon was held up and money to the 
amount of several hundred dollars was assessed 
by the highwayman. He went up for seven 
years. The inequality of sentences by different 
judges for practically like offenses; the circum- 
stances of a wealthy or influential prominent 
citizen as complaining witness against an un- 
known defendant, often an alien and without 
friends; the final conviction of one burglar in 
a community where many previous burglaries 
went by without an arrest; these and many sim- 
ilar conditions all appear at length when the 
governor is appealed to for pardon. Common 
sense arguments take the place of rules of evi- 
dence. A beautiful girl sheds tears for her 
brother all over the governor’s rosewood desk, 
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and what governor can resist tears! Among 
5,000 prisoners there must be a small percent- 
age deserving of clemency. Five per cent of 
5,000 is 250. It may be that society is not yet 
ready to forgive 5 per cent. 

Shall we use the expression: “I beg your 
pardon” as a cant phrase, meaningless, hollow 
and cold, or do we sincerely, honestly and sym- 
pathetically ask to be forgiven for our trans- 
gressions? Do we wish to grant pardons to 
those who have offended against society? Do 
we wish to forget the enormity of the offense 
or do we wish to measure out the extent of the 
offense before we decide to forgive? 

One of the “divine rights” of kings was the 
privilege of granting pardons. It may be that 
this pardoning power of a king was principally 
exercised in restoring political offenders to civil 
rights. It was a personal grace without rule 
or reason. No king had to establish a rule nor 
give a reason. 

When they were making constitutions in this 
country, the framers felt that there must be 
lodged somewhere this right to exercise clem- 
ency, and so they uniformly lodged this. right 
in the office of the chief executive of the state. 
It was as near as they could get to a king. If 
they had desired to have this power of granting 
pardons hedged about and safeguarded by rules 
of law and court practices, they would have 
lodged it somewhere in the judiciary. The fact 
that this has never been done by our constitu- 
tion makers implies that they wanted to elimi- 
nate legal forms and orderly procedures so that 
quick action might be had. 

However, setting all other things aside, the 
simple fact remains that our state constitutions 
place in the hands of our governors the unqual- 
ified right to grant pardons. Each governor may 
exercise this right in his own way and no one 
by any legal procedure can question a gover- 
nor in the exercise of this right. It would re- 
quire a constitutional amendment to change this 
situation. No state has yet done it, and so long 
as we continue to believe in the frailties of 
human nature, we will not abolish the pardoning 
power. Neither will we take it out of the hands 
of the chief executive of the state. By restrict- 
ing the arbitrariness of the governor’s right to 
grant pardons, we merely create a new court 
for a re-hearing and a re-trial of a cause. 

The only thing we may hope to do is to help 
the governor in his duty, right and privilege. 
But in so doing, if we attempt to hedge it about 
by legal rules and restrictions, just so soon we 
create an artificial court of review, and thus 
make matters worse. 

A number of states have attempted to assist 
the governor, to protect him from the clamors 
of prisoners who feel themselves aggrieved, to 
protect him from the wiles of paid attorneys or 
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scheming politicians, to shield him from vul- 
nerable attacks upon his human weaknesses, by 
creating a council or board or court sitting with 
him to consider all appeals for clemency. No 
matter how this body is composed, the final de- 
cision must rest alone with the governor. In 
some states the position of a member of such a 
pardoning court carries with it. a salary. In 
othe: states no salary is attached. In still other 
states subordinate state officiuls comprise this 
court. Meetings are held at stated intervals, 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. If meet- 
ings are held frequently, more time can be given 
to each individual case. At the last meeting of 
the New Jersey Court of Pardons 218 applica- 
tions were on file for consideration. This rep- 
resented the work of an executive clerk for 
something like six months, delving into the his- 
tory of each case in an effort to present cogent 
facts in an orderly and somewhat systematic 
manner. If this clerk in his work should en- 
deavor to confine his review of the facts sim- 
ply to the story of the crime and the history 
of the trial proceedings, he would be taking upon 
himself the power of a court of review. But if 
he should gather facts regarding the past life 
of the applicant, facts of heredity, of social re- 
lations, facts relating to the conduct of the appli- 
cant while in prison, facts indicating the present 
mental poise of the prisoner, and finally any in- 
dications of penitence, remorse or hopefulness or 
promise for the future, he would then be able 
to submit to the Court of Pardons a brief sum- 
mary that would enable them the better to ad- 
vise with the governor and thus assist the gov- 
ernor to determine whether he shall grant a 
pardon or not. 

When we in this country shall improve in our 
criminal court procedures, and when we shall 
have adopted in full spirit the real indetermin- 
ate sentence law and not, as.in most instances, 
the present makeshift of a so-called indeter- 
minate law, and shall properly and fully provide 
for wholesome parole, there will be little need 
for the governor of any state to exercise the 
right of pardon. What few cases finally would 
come to him could be duly considered by his 
board of advisors in a careful and thorough way, 
and probably to the general commendation of the 
public. Until we have the full indeterminate 
sentence, and a well equipped parole supervision, 
the governor of a state must handle as best he 
may the great number of appeals that come be- 
fore him. So hedge the governor about by 
some form of advisory board, that he may 
not become too forgiving and thus upset the 
entire legal machinery of a commonwealth. The 
probabilities are that the average governor errs: 
more often in withholding a pardon than in 


granting one. “To err is human, to forgive 
divine.” 


January 18, 1913. 


MID-MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


SIVNIEGS 


~ HEALTH 


| 


INDUSTRY 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


CONFERENCES 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY CONFERENCES. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, New Hampshire State Con- 
ference of. Concord, February, 1913. Sec’y, Mary 
P. Remick, Concord. 

CHARITIES AND CORKECTION, New Jersey State Conference 
of. Vlainfield, February 2-4, 1913. Sec’y, Ernest D. 
Easton, 45 Clinton St., Newark. 

Civic FEDERATION, NATIONAL. [lIotel Astor, New York, 
January 28-29, 1913. Sec'y, Ralph Easley, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

PROBATION, Illinois State Conference on. Chicago, prob- 
ably February 10-11, 1913. Sec’y, John W.. Houston, 
226 Court House, Chicago, Il. 


LATER MEETINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL. 

BuiInpD, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the. 
London, England. 1914: probably July 20. Sec’y, 
Henry Stainsby, 206 Great Portland St., London, W. 

CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for. Am- 


sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. Treub, 
Huygenstraat 106, Amsterdam. 
Prison CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London, Eng., 1915. 


Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 
ScHooL HycGieNn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1913. Secy Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 
UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Fight 
Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. American Corres. 
Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL, 


Boys, General Assembly of Workers with. Culver, Ind., 
May 17-30, 1913. Information may be secured from 
the Boys’ Work Dept., Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th Street, 
New York. 

CHARITIES AND CorRRecTION. National 
Seattle, Wash., July 5-12, 1913. Sec’y, 
Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

CHILD Lasor, Ninth Annual Conference of National 
Committee on. New Orleans, La., March 0-16, 1913. 
Gen. Sec’y, Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 East 22d St., New 
York City. 

MEDICINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. Thirty-eighth Annual 
Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn., June 13, 14, 13 
Younc WoMEN’s CuRISTIAN AssociIaTION of the United 
States of America, Fourth Biennial Convention of. 
Richmond, Va., Apr. 9-15, 1913. _Gen. Sec’y, Mabel 

Cratty, 600 Lexington Ave., New, York. 


Conference of. 
Alexander 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Baptist CONVENTION. NorTHERN, Detroit, Mich., May, 
1913. Cor. Sec'y, Rev. W. C. Bitting, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 
Akron, O., October 1913. Sec'y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, New York City Conference 
on. May 14-15, 1913. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. . 

RELIGIOUS EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, Decennial Convention 
of. Cleveland, Ohio, March 10-13, 1913. Information 
may be secured from the Religious Education Assn., 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago III. 


January 18, 1913. 


COMING EXHIBITS 


LOCAL 


CHILD WELFARE ExuHisit, New Britain, Conn., April 26- 
May 2. Sec’y, E. W. Pelton, 

CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT, Rochester, N,’ Y., about April 1. 

CHILD WELFARE Exnisit, High School, Newport, R. L., 
last week of March. Chairman, Harriet H. Thomas, 
263 Thames Street, 


NATIONAL 


CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, NATIONAL, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. 


INTERNATIONAL 


KINEMATOGRAPH EXHIBITION AND CONFERENCE, INTERNA- 
TIONAL, “Olympia,” London, Eng., March 22-29, 1913. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, San Francisco, Cal., Keb. 
20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social Economy Department—Frank 
A, WoLrr, Washington, D. C. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, San Diego, Cal., Jan. 1- 
Dee 31, 1915. Director of Exhibits, BE. L. Hewett, San 

ego. 


/ a ® 
< 
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-announces that he will enter into 
| arrangements for his services as a 
lecturer direct with committees of 
teachers’ and other organizations. 
Address correspondence looking 


to the present season, or to that of 


1913-14, to 


JACOB A. RIIS 


Care of THE SURVEY 


105 East 22d Street, New York | 


INFORMATION 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Committee, 105 

East 22d St., New York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does your state stand? 

How can vou help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence and printed matter relative to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant+ mortality; 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore.  Ger- 

trude B. Knipp, Pxec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nursing, parental instruction, 


CHOOL HYGIENE—American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A, Storey, 

M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE —National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 

W. Beers, Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on mental 
hygiene, prevention of insanity, care of the insane, social 


service in mental hygiene, State Societies for Mental 
Hygiene 
Association 


ENTAL DEFICIENCY—The American 

M. for the Study of the Feeble-minded publishes the 

proceedings and papers of its annual meetings in 

the Journal of Vsycho Asthenics. Address Dr. A. C. 
Rogers, secretary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


UGENICS—-Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. L, N. Y. (American Breeders Assoc., Eu- 
genics Sect. Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). Mem- 

bership $2, a year. National repository of data on 
hereditary family traits. Schedules for family records 
furnished free. Advice as to suitabie matings. Publi- 
eations at cost. H. H. Laughlin, Supt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 
on National Health. EH, EF. Robbins, Executive 
Secretary, Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the people how 
to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22d St., 


New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Exee, 
Sec’y Reports, pamphlets, ete., will be sent upon re- 
quest. Annual transactions and other publications free 


to members, 


EX HYGIENE 
Prophylaxis, 
York, 


Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 40th St, N 
H. P, DeForest, Sec’y. 22 affiliated societies. 


Report and leaflets free. Educational pamphlets, 10¢ 
each, Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. Mem- 
bership 


ip, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


OMEN IN _ INDUSTRY—National Consumers 
League, 106 East 19th St., New York, Mrs. Flor- 


ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch leagues. 
Reports pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 
ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets, Minimum 


wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 

League, to better industrial conditious through 

; organization and legislation. Information given, 

“Tife and Labor,” events in industrial world. ‘Three 

months for 25¢. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres sone 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League of 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. : 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—‘‘The Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-—National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official magazine: The 
Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 

Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS- Amer- 
ican Home Eeonomics Association, for Home, In- 
stitution, and School. Publishes Journal of Home 


Economics, 600 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Economics. Meeting: Boston. 


December 31, 1912—Address, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 


OCIAL CENTERS—Division of Recreation of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan ower, New 
York City. 

A Survey of the School Centers of 1911-12,- containing 
the latest information regarding their extent, the new 
civic developments, and the recent state enactments affect- 
ing them. Price 5 cents. 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard 8S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 


Monthly maga- 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year, 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Bory 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life” 
$1 a year, Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 

M 7038 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, See’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, effi- 
ciency, civic education, franchises, school extension, 


ITY PLANNING—National City Planning Conference, 

19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 

Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 

Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 
coin, for American Civie Association Bulletin on 
“Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, ete.” Address American Civie 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, President; Rich- 

ard §S. Childs, See’y. National clearing house for in- 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free, Pub- 
lishers of Beards Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


erates See Ne gets Organization 
( epartment of the Russe age Foundation, 105 FE, 
22d St, New York City, ~ oan 

To study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 
zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, etc. ‘sent free, ‘ 


DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. 


Members are kept closely in 


Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member. Bureau or In- 

FORMATION On any topic of philanthropy, penology and 
kindred subjects free to members. Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’l sec’y., 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States. 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE-—The Federal 
Council of the Churehes of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on the Church and 

Social Service. 

For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. (at 18th St.), 
New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY—Jany.: Voy- 
erty. Feby.: Wealth. March: Socialism. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 50c. per year. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE-—The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Publie Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees, Rev. Hlmer 8. Forbes, Secretary 
of the Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE-—Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

courses; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Evanston, 
Ill, 


——— 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—BEaptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar bodies. ‘ 

S. Z, Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 

—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 

A, Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Vublications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 
and inquiries invited. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE -—Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions ; 
Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY— 
Rey. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. George McPherson 
Hunter, Sec’y. J ; 

The national seamen’s society has stations in the 
United States and abroad, relieves shipwrecked and desti- 
tute seamen. Annual membership includes all literature, 
$5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


EMEDIAL LOANS-—National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so- 
cieties gladly given. 


OCIAL BETTERMENT FOR NEGROES—National 
League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. H.R. A. Seligman, Chairman; G. E. 

Haynes, Director. Develops welfare agencies. Trains so- 
cial workers. Aids travelers. Supports probation officers. 
Seeks industrial opportunities. Correspondence invited. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-—National Associa- 

N tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 

Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard, Chairman, . 

Board of Directors; M. C, Nerney, Secretary ;. W. E. B. 

Du Bois, Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 

Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides, 


MMIGRATION-National Conference of Immigration ; 
Land and Labor Officials, 22 East 30th Street, KF. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affecting aliens after ad- 

mission, especially in reference to labor, land, education, 
protection and distribution. No matters of admission or 
restriction dealt with. 


MMIGRATION~— North American Civic League for Immi- 
I grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 
and Assimilation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished upon request. Grace Wi. J. Parker, General Seere- 
tary. 


tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 


[eens Der GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
docks ; visits, advises, guides ; has international system 


safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 


Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance. 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C, Baker, 
Hast 48th Street, New York City. 


Gand i AND EXHIBITS—Department of Surveys 


xen, Secy., 238 


and Hxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 
for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits. 


ROBATION —National Probation Association, The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature: directory of 
prebation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Dollar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
1 dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


Labor Legislation 


27 Wo 22a St., N. Y¥.. Citys. Thomas R- Slicer, €hn-; 

EH. Stagg Whitin, Ph.D:, Gen. Sec. ; 
Schell, Treas. Prison labor conditions throughout the 
U. S. examined with recommendations for constructive 
reform. Pamphlets free to members. $5 a year. 


Prern LABOR-—National Committee on Prison Labor, 


R. Montgomery 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements. 

S Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 

certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work > 

seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 

neighborhood life, Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 Unien Park, 
Boston, Mass, 


Le 


lating to the classification of delinquents. 


aT heeNenn yy arkeschos! 
of Philanthropy 


Edward T. Devine, Director. 


A limited number of students may 
be admitted to the following courses 
which begin on February 6: 


q Executive and Financial Management. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay. Thursday 
and Friday at 9:10. 

Financial support of charitable enterprises, methods of appeal, 


reports, publicity, propaganda, reciprocal relations of directors and 
managers to executive officers and workers, 


q Amusements and Recreation. Francis D. 
Tyson. Monday at 9:10. 
Economic and social background of recreation, social cost of 


lack of wholesome facilities; play as a social factor in city life; 
playground movement; athletics and the dance; the theatre. 


@ The Church and the Community. Gaylord 
S. White. Thursday and Friday at 9:10. 


What is the relation of the Church to the present social and 
industrial situation? How can the Church best serve the com- 
munity 2? What can the social worker expect from the Church 
and what can the Church expect from the social worker ? 


q Training for Settlement Work. Mary K. 
Simkhovitch. Tuesday at 9:10 and 
Thursday at 12:10. 


Personal qualifications required ; studies in club work; class 
work (manual and academic) ; music, drama, dancing, balls, 
picnics, pageants, socials, athletic meets; personal relationship 
with families; neighborhood work—civic, educational, social ; 
outline of what the settlement worker should learn about his dis- 
trict and city; administration. 


@ Medical Sociology and Hospital Social 


Service. “Dr. James Alexander Miller. 
Wednesday evening, 8-10. 


Relation of disease to poverty and dependence; organization 
of hospitals and dispensaries ; personal requirements and training 
for hospital social service; practical details; problems of public 
and private hygiene; social factors in disease; tuberculosis, infant 
mortality, child hygiene, alcoholism, nervous diseases, insanity, 
venereal diseases, occupational diseases. 


q Delinquents. O. F. Lewis.'Tuesdayat9:10. 


An outline of the purpose of imprisonment, development of 
prison systems, indeterminate sentence, parole, probation, juve- 
nile court. Prisons, reformatories, and jails are discussed as to 
administration, architecture, and efficiency, Vagrancy, inebriety, 
the social evil, feeble-mindedness, and other special subjects re- 
The courts, penal law 
and criminal procedure are briefly considered. 


q Immigration. Kate H. Claghorn. 
day at 12:10, 


A study of racial characteristics as a basis for intelligent social 
work among our foreign populations; present methods of care for 
immigrants; legislation, and other means for securing the welfare 
of the immigrant and the community. Many of the lectures will 
be given by representative Italians, Slavs and Hebrews. 


Tues-* 


The fee for each two-hour course 


is $15, for a one-hour course $7.50. 


New York School of Philanthropy 


105 East 22d St., New York 


PAMPHLETS 


To the Editor of The Survey: 


As chairman of the Social Service Committee 
of the —— Baptist Church of this city, I am anxi- 
ous to secure for distribution pamphlets covering 
various social subjects. Will you kindly advise 
me where to obtain them and the prices in 
quantity P 


The writer of this letter, who is a lawyer, was 
referred to all-of the organizations listed in the In- 
formation Desk on the other side of this page, and 
to others which, because they are not national 
organizations in the social field, are not eligible 
to the Information Desk. There are many such. 


These and other similar bodies can bring their 
pamphlet publications directly to the attention of 
The Survey’s 21,000 subscribers by advertising 
them on this page at 20 cents per agate line per 
Where 
several titles are given, the name of the advertiser 
need be used only once. ; 


insertion (minimum accepted, five lines). 


National organizations listed in the Informa- 
tion Desk may profitably use this column for ad- 
ditional announcements or for more titles than 
space in the Desk permits. 


SELECTIVE LIST of pamphlets of various Russell Sage 
Foundation Departments free on request to Room 511, 105 
East 22d St., New York. 


JUVENILE COURT issue of The Survey, edited by 
Bernard Flexaer, Articles by leading workers, reviewing first 
decade of Juvenile Court. First-class material in preparing 
club papers, debates. 25 cents. 10 copies, $2. 25 copies, 
$4.50. 50 copies, $7.50. The Survey, 105 East 22d St., 
New York, 


A CHALLENGE TO THE 
CONTEMPORARY CHURCH 


q A reprint of Jane Addams’s article in THE SURVEY for 

ay 4. Comprising her address on the protection of women 
and girls given before the Christian Conservation Congress of 
the Men and ‘Religion Forward Movement. Single copy 5 
cents. 25 copies for distribution, 60 cents; 100 or more copies 
2 cents each (express extra). 
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PHILADELPHIA NO LONGER CORRUPT AND UNASHAMED 


KARL de SCHWEINITZ i 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS: 


City Hall in Philadelphia has twenty elevators, 
five at each corner of the big square which the 
building occupies. Before December 4, 1911, 
riding in these elevators was something like in- 
vesting in a lottery; sometimes you won, but 
more often you lost. It was not unusual on 
arriving at the southeast entrance to be referred 
to the northeast or to the southwest corner for 
a lift upstairs. Something seemed always to 
be the matter with the elevators. Now Phila- 
delphians are  begin- 
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became known, Director Porter’s mail was er- 
livened with scores of the most entertaining kind 
of recommendations. Citizens living along’ the 
“beat” of Officer Jones wrote to say that he was: 
always on duty and was so good to children. 
Officer Smith was urged as the right man for the 
job because he had never been known to be in- 
toxicated. Strange to say, the man’s ability as 

a printer was in no case mentioned. . 
Meantime Director Porter had ascertained 
that the force included 


ning to wonder if that 
something was not pol- 
itics, for since the 
Blankenburg adminis- 
tration has taken 
charge, the elevators 
in City Hall run as 
smoothly, and as often 
and as surely as those 
in any large office 
building. Let this be 
an illustration of the 
fact that the Blanken- 
burg administration 
stands for efficiency. 
When George D. 
Porter was appointed 
“Director of Public 
Safety a year ago, he 
felt the need of an 
expert to systematize 
the business of his de- 
partment. When lack 
of money prevented 


twenty-seven printers. 
These were interview- 
ed, and as a result a 
recent recruit was 
chosen. He was amaz- 
ed at receiving a posi- 
tion which under the 
old regime would have 
cost him money. He 
was still more surpris- 
ed when upon trying 
to thank his superiors 
he was told that he had 
earned the job upon 
merit and that merit 
alone would hold it. 
Merit as the basis for 
advancement is the 
third new feature of 
the administration. 
There is much more 
which might be said 
in this connection to 
show that the chief 
work of Mayor Blank- 


him from employing 
the man he desired, a 
number of public spir- 
ited citizens offered to 
help, and underwrote the salary of Captain Mar- 
tin H. Ray, a West Point graduate, who was 
thereupon appointed aide to Director Porter. 
This marks another characteristic of the Blank- 
enburg administration—co-operation between the 
people and their servants. 

The new heads of the Department of Public 
Safety soon learned that the carrying out of 
their duties required a great quantity of printing. 
The necessity for advertising for bids and for 
sending work to job printers caused frequent 
delays. Accordingly a printing press with full 
equipment was purchased. This press, including 
the cost of labor, paid for itself within six weeks. 

In order to put the press into immediate oper- 
ation without going through the delay of wait- 
ing for a special appropriation from Councils, it 
was decided to try to find a printer from among 
the members of the police force. When this 
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RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 


enburg during his first 
year of office has been 
to give Philadelphia a 
business government. A review of. the ac- 
complishments of the first year of such an ad- 
ministration can be no more exciting and no 
more.interesting than the story of the first year 
of any corporation which has taken charge of 
a worn-out, run-down, mismanaged factory and 
is starting to renovate and develop a modern, 
up-to-date business. 

When Mayor Blankenburg took office, however, 
he had one handicap, with which the receiver 
of the average bankrupt company is not usually 
burdened. This was the contractor-boss system, 
which in Philadelphia had probably been devel- 
oped to greater nicety than in any other city. 
Under machine politics it operated in this wise. 
For all city work specifications were drawn call- 
ing for the very best kind of materials and labor. 
All honest firms were therefore, compelled to 
make their bids accordingly. The political con- 
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GEORGE D. PORTER 
Director of Public Safety 


tractor bid low; received the work; whereupon 
the city inspectors would shut their eyes to the 
kind of material that was furnished. Firms 
outside the organization rarely bid upon muni- 
cipal projects. Lavish expenditures for inferior 
goods were one cause of an indebtedness of 
more-than five million dollars incurred for run- 
ning expenses. 

Councils is antagonistic to Mayor Blankenburg. 
And Councils in Philadelphia means two unwield- 
ly bodies, forty-seven men in one and eighty- 
seven in the other, which control all appropria- 
tions and through whom there is no such thing 
as speedy action. With the exception of the city 
solicitor, practically all of the county municipal 
officers are opposed to Mayor Blankenburg po- 
litically. The new mayor when inaugurated did 
not even have the endorsement of a majority of 
the voters. He had been elected not so much 
by a wave of reform, as by a split in the “gang,” 
which in Philadelphia is called the “Organiza- 
tion.” 

As support Mayor Blankenburg had the back- 
ing of all of the best citizens. He also through 
appointments had control of practically all of the 
city’s business. 

The mayor of Philadelphia has greater pow- 
ers perhaps, than the mayor of any other city 
in the United States, inasmuch as he appoints 
five directors who govern the city—the direc- 
tors of Public Safety; Supplies; Wharves, 
Docks and Ferries; and Health and Charities, 

Mayor Blankenburg’s selections for these of- 
fices were well considered. George D. Porter, 
Director of Public Safety, had led the battle for 
reform in Councils almost single handed for 
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years. Morris L. Cooke was appointed Direc- 
tor of Public Works at the suggestion of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, the widely known efficiency 
expert. Herman Loeb, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Supplies, was a successful manufactur- 
er. Director George W. Norris of the Depart- 
ment of Wharves, Docks and Ferries, some time 
before Mayor Blankenburg was elected, had re- 
signed his membership in one of the most im- 
portant banking firms in the city in order to de- 
vote himself to the study of municipal problems. 
Dr. Joseph S. Neff, Director of the Department 
of Public Health and Charities, had held that 
office under the former administration, but upon 
practically the unanimous endorsement of the 
medical profession of the city, was retained to 
continue his work. 

The mayor and his Cabinet first directed their 
efforts to the breaking up of the contractor 
boss system of low quality goods at first class 
prices with political favorites controlling the 
city inspectors. This was done by drawing rea- 
sonable specifications and inviting everybody to 
bid on an equal basis. 

Director Loeb of the Department of Supplies, 
by observing this policy has everywhere reduced 
prices and increased quality. For instance, un- 
der the old regime the specifications for the 
meat, which was served to the residents of the 
alms-house at Blockley, called for whole car- 
casses of well fattened steers weighing at least 
six hundred pounds dressed. What were act- 
ually delivered were cows worn out as milkers 
and whose meat was too lean to be exposed for 
sale. The inspectors closed their eyes and the 
favored contractor made money by deliveries far 
below standard. 

Director Loeb’s new specifications call for bids 
upon so many hind and fore quarters of steers 
and of cows. In other words, he has asked for 
what the city really needs for its institutions, 
and by playing fair has obtained the kind of bids 
that a big business house would receive. In the 
same way Director Loeb, through specifications 
without jokers and honest inspection, was able 
to reduce the cost of lumber to the city by 41 
per cent and the price of flour by nearly a dol- 
lar a barrel. In the past year he has saved 
11,000 tons of coal, or $44,000. 

Director Cooke of the Department of Public 
Works, also has been able to effect economies. 
For 1912 he reduced the garbage contract from 
$516,000, the amount paid by the city in the year 
previous, to $278,000, and he has let the contract 
for 1913 at $225,000. Under the former ad- 
ministration the garbage contract was so de- 
sirable that it was common talk in political cir- 
cles that one garbage disposal company was pay- 
ing 10 per cent on the stock of another firm 
in order to insure to itself the monopoly. of 
garbage collecting. 

The complete overthrow of the contractor 
boss system is again shown in the changes which 
Director Cooke has been able to make in the 
street cleaning specifications for 1913 for in 
Philadelphia this work is not done by the city. 

The old system demanded that asphalt streets 
should be cleaned twice a week and all other 
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streets every day. The bid for this work was 
so low that no company could have lived up to 
the specifications without entering into bank- 
ruptey proceedings. The new specifications are 
so. drawn that the streets which have the heav- 
iest traffic’ will be. cleaned oftenest. By pro- 
viding ‘oil skins for the men, street cleaning 
will be done rain or shine. “Previously wet 
weather stopped all work, In the Bureau of 
Highways Director Cooke. found that out of for- 


ty inspectors not one was an engineer. All of 
the forty are now. ae 
-Director Norris of the Department of 


Wharves, Docks and Ferries, has conducted a 
publicity campaign throughout the State show- 
ing the advisability for investment by the state 
in. the improvement of Philadelphia’s water 
front. He expects to bring before the Legisla- 
ture bills giving the city power to condemn prop- 
erty which it may need to improve its docking 
facilities and large appropriations to carry this 
into effect. 

Dr. Neff—one of whose first moves, by the 
way, was the appointment to the office of as- 
sistant director, of an experienced social work- 
er, Alexander M. Wilson—has aroused the pub- 
lic interest in the situation at Blockley, which 
is the name given to the largest conglomerate 
institution for the care of sick, indigent and in- 
sane in the world. He has begun the breaking 
up of this relic of nineteenth century charity. 
Through the passage of a municipal loan, $250,- 
000 has become available for the building of a 
tuberculosis hospital, which will take that de- 
partment from Blockley. The male tuberculous 
insane have already been removed. The build- 
ing of a sanatorium for the female tuberculous 
insane has been begun. 

The city has a farm of 875 acres just within 
its northwestern border. Here Dr. Neff is de- 
veloping a colony for the insane, utilizing the 
farm houses on the property. A home for the 
male indigent is half way towards completion. 
Work has also been begun upon quarters for 
feeble-minded women. _ 

The Department of Public Safety with its 
problems of vice and crime-suppression and fire 
protection is the crux of every administration. 
For the first time in years this part of the city 
government is clean. No longer are the police 
obliged to pay a percentage of their wages into 
the campaign treasury of the “organization.” 
At the recent Presidential election the police 
were not used to intimidate voters. Formerly 
anti-“organization” men were often taken from 
polling places where they had been stationed as 
watchers, and were jailed until the necessary 
ballot manipulating had been carried out. All of 
this has been stopped. At the last election there 
were fewer arrests than on an ordinary week 
day. 

Shortly after the reform administration took 
charge, a Vice Commission was _ appointed. 
Pending the report of the investigation of this 
commission, Director Porter has made no an- 
nouncement as to his policy, but in the mean- 
time, he has closed disorderly houses in out- 
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lying districts and has put an end to all street 
solicitation. 

Fifteen years ago a manual of instruction for 
policemen was issued. Since then there has 
been no new edition, and it is doubtful how 
many policemen there were on the force at the 
time the new administration took charge who 
knew what a manual was. Very shortly a most 
complete one will be issued. 

A school has also been established for the 
instruction of recruits. Formerly a new man 
spent two days in the company of one older in 
ae service and was then told to shift for him- 
self. 

In the old days before the patrolmen were 
sent out “upon the street,” they were lined up 
at the various police stations. The lieutenant 
then read to them descriptions of whatever crim- 
inals happened to be wanted. After hearing the 
color of the eyes and hair of half a dozen differ- 
ent persons, the average patrolman was as ig- 
norant of the appearance of the men desired as 
before. Now each policeman is provided with a 
notebook. Upon what is called an alarm sheet, 
a description of the criminals wanted is printed 
for insertion in this book. The very first day 
this system was inaugurated, two men who had 
long been searched for, were arrested. When 
such a capture is made, the name of the police- 
man making the arrest is circulated on the next 
alarm sheet, thus arousing emulation and. en- ~ 


_ couraging an esprit de corps. 


Reform has also reached the Fire Department. 
The firemen no longer tilt back lazily in arm 
chairs in front of the fire houses. They are now 
under a military discipline and are in better 
physical condition than ever before. There is a 
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Docks 


and Ferries 


special fire school for the officers of the various 
fire companies where are taught the various 
methods and ways of attacking burning build- 
ings, and training men. 

Philadelphia has been enjoying a dollar tax 
rate for some years, whereas for 1913 after all 
the economies of Mayor Blankenburg, the rate 
should be between $1.35 and $1.40, unless of 
course, the assessments are raised. Mayor 
Blankenburg tried to solve the tax riddle by 
recommending the levying on occupations, auto- 
mobiles, household possessions and upon _ busi- 
nesses. Councils refused to adopt these sug- 
gestions. Mayor Blankenburg then pointed out 
that an increase in tax rate was necessary. Again 
Councils failed to act. This means that a tem- 
porary loan will have to be made again as has 
been the case for several years in order to pay 
current expenses. The usual amount of this 
loan has been $1,200,000. During 1912 Mayor 
Blankenburg reduced this sum to $600,000 by 
economical administration. 

A low tax rate combined with low assessments 
has meant a low borrowing capacity which has 
brought with it scant funds for permanent im- 
provements. Consequently there has been no 
further work upon the parkway, a boulevard 
running across million dollar lots from City Hall 
to Fairmount Park. This is one of the burdens 
which the “Organization” administration, with 
its ardent attention to the spectacular and its 
forgetfulness of the less showy institutions of 
honest government, bequeathed to Mayor Blank- 
enburg. Since the parkway has been begun, it 
will have to be finished, but evidently Mayor 
Blankenburg, with a great many other citizens, 
feels that there are other far more important 
things which should come first. 

Hitherto there had always been an amazing 
lack of system in the method of asking for 
appropriations. Mayor Blankenburg, with the 
co-operation of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, has brought about the adoption of a 
businesslike system of requests for appropria- 
tions, so that hereafter if a proper amount of 
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-might be desired. 


publicity is observed, the budget will become a 
real community program from which citizens 
can tell what the administration is planning for 
the coming year. 

Philadelphians have been waiting with a good 
deal of interest to see whether Mayor Blanken- 
burg would make good his campaign pledge of 
an eighty cent gas rate. At present gas is serv- 
ed to the people of Philadelphia by a private cor- 
poration at a rate of $1.00 per thousand cubic 
feet, twenty cents of which is returned to the 
city’s treasury in the form of a rebate. In a 
message to Councils on January 2, Mayor 
Blankenburg pointed out that by reason of one 
and one-half million dollars worth of economies 
which had already been effected, and by the re- 
arranging of the present system of taxation 
through the inclusion of taxes on automobiles, 
occupations, amusements and personal property, 
it would be possible to bring about an eighty 
cent gas rate. It is now for Councils to decide 
whether they will assist the mayor in redeeming 
his pledge. 

Reform administration should largely be an 
administration of education. The present re- 
gime has not lived up as closely to this ideal as 
When Tom Johnson was 
mayor of Cleveland, he conducted a series of 
public mass meetings in which he and his staff 
explained to the people the needs of the city 
and the reasons for the policies which had been 
inaugurated. Some such plan could well be car- 
ried out in Philadelphia. Newspaper publicity 
could be used to great effect. Some departments, 
to be sure, have spoken to the people through 
the press, but as a whole the administration has 
been too quiet about its accomplishments. The 
citizens of Philadelphia do not realize what is 
being done for them. 

The Blankenburg administration has made a 
remarkable beginning of efficient, honest man- 
agement of city affiairs. Politics have been done 
away with; the business code has been establish- 
ed and the future promises a healthier, happier 
better Philadelphia than ever before. 
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ON THE SUSQUEHANNA 


cc HERE” 
FRED BRUSH, M.D. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WINIFRED 
MASTERSON 
BURKE 
FOUNDATION, 
NEW YORK 


“Play has never yet lessened the work product of a community.” 


[At the picnic of the home and invited granges at Hickory Grove, Pa., last 
summer Dr. Brush delivered to his old neighbors an address of unusual feeling and 


suggestiveness in its treatment of grave rural problems. 


The recommendations he 


made for rebuilding community life in this Pennsylvania town are for the most part 
applicable to almost any farming district and are here presented. Personal refer- 
ences to acquaintances in the audience are omitied—Ed.] 


My subject is all in the word HERE. I 
would have you consider with me today this 
place—not Washington or Binghamton, but 
Hickory Grove and a few miles around. 

Let us at once come at the Main Things. 

First, this is one of the best places on earth 
to spend life in. Second, this was, up to about 
1880-85, a first-class rural community. Third, 
it is now a second-class rural community. Is 
it desirable to go back to first ranking, and how? 

But I see you thinking at me, keenly and 
justly, the question: “If this is a best place, 
why is Fred Brush not living here, and why 
should he come with advice?” Second thought 
will, I am sure, tell you that I never left you. 
I have been back for long vacations each year. 
You are getting my modest investments and 
educating my children. “Home to Pennsylva- 
nia,” my folks have come to say, and it sounds 
good to me. 

Main thing No. i—we are alive, more or less, 
in one of the world’s best places, here in the 
loop of the beautiful Susquehanna. The Fixer 
of Things has given here air, pure through all 
winds and seasons, and strely helping to better 
health and age. Water, for drink and power 
and pleasure, unexcelled. Land, not the best, 
but good enough to have attracted here the best 
farmers of New England and Europe. Timber, 
second only to that of the Pacific slope. Mar- 
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kets and accessibility, with three great trunk 
lines of railroad converging through our gap 
in the ranges. Scenery, ranking it with the five 
other rare scenic sections of the country—and 
to be appreciated and paid for beyond our con- 
jectures as time goes on. 

It is a fair part of earth. But we are here 
for truth and would know its drawbacks. Are 
they not,—First, too few people within touch; 
Second, poor roads; Third, too long and hard 
winters, as at present lived at least? 

Despite these many advantages things went 
wrong with our community during the past three 
decades. It will be profitable to know and name 
the main heads of this wrong, that we may 
move straighter and speedier. toward bettering 
conditions. It may be stated at once that the 
main trouble has been the deterioration and 
partial loss of the communal life—the co-op- 
erative life. Not failure in farming or money- 
making, but degeneration of our society in its 
broadest sense. Around this idea we must re- 
build. If you get to believe it, we may lift back 
to first rank. 

The past is ever acting part of us; on it we 
of necessity rebuild. Come back with me then 
alittle time into the story of our countryside. 
Careful investigation reveals that four to five 


houses were occupied where is now one. This 
little stream turned six mills. There were full 
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churches, schools of thirty to seventy, bees, de- 
bating societies, picnics, singing schools, par- 
ties, quiltings, military drills, big hunts and 
fishes, shooting matches, fife and drum corps, 
sugar-making, and two goose-feather beds for 
every bride, however poor. 

Why review this past? Because it is part 
of today and us; because early in that past there 
developed here what was stated atthe outset, 
a first-class rural community—measured up 
with the country’s best. ; 

Then came gradually the bad times, not to be 
dwelt upon here, known but too well by you. 
Leaders gone, young folks leaving, schools al- 
most closed, various neighborhood organizations 
closing one after the other, the humus and plant 
foods gone from the soil and the farmers won- 
dering and waiting—and scarce a game of dom- 
inos or quoits to be had. Widespread economic 
causes can be laid thereto. Not all life neigh- 
borhoods sank so far. Records are of many that 
abraced, thought, took community action—saved 
a part of the old good and prepared for its 
grafting on the new. 

“In this our darkest period, from ’85 to late 
in the 90's, there appear a body of remarkable 
women who quietly took leadership and did im- 
portant things. It was as if, seeing clearly with 
hearts more than minds, they flung a banner: 
‘We can live with less incomes, decorations, 
equipment, new clothes, travel but not with 
less hope or religion or laughter or love.” And 
they patched and rebuilt and held on till they 
gave over from their falling hands most of the 
good things that leave us what we are, as a 
community, today. 

Well, we are on the up-grade again. But 
there’s a long way to go—years long. But it 
is not yet assured that this our community will 
rise to another class.. A little betterment is 
often half failure. Sober thoughts, these, be- 
fore having looked at the past, we take up the 
problems of the present. Most of all, the com- 
munal. life, the co-operative life needs upbuild- 
ing here. Individualistic effort served well its 
time and place. But the magic success-word is 
now “get together.” 

“Rules of action help. 

“Rule I. Use existing organizations; 
mere survival proves many fitnesses. 
“Rule II. Have few organizations’ and keep 
them large. Small ones are racked and wreck- 
ed by passing circumstances, and by individ- 
uals; attaining a certain size, self-repair and 
renewal take place almost automatically. 

Rule III: Use leaders.’ When a man can do 


their 


something well set him at it, for all your good, 


and then give him fair credit and honor. 
Rule IV. Try for a guiding principle or two— 


rules of action.” Here’sone particularly for you. 
Face every proposition with the question, “Is: 


this: ood for the community and'the long pull; 


1% “9's 


And ‘slowly, through ever lessening disputes and 


enmities, the habit of communal thinking will: 


form, and action for the most good to the most 
of you will inevitably follow. 
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Let us inspect our machinery. Here are 
grange, school, church and Ladies’ Aid Society 
(with it’s library illustrating the advisability of 
placing lesser things under few main heads). 
Now add one other—an athletic organization— 
and there are tools enough. 

We would fairly view our resources—social 
and material. Ladies’ Aid Society—the storv of 
its achievement is known to you all. One thing, 
follow the law; keep large. Have branches if 
you will, but rally about one organization. Then 
dare more; you have never failed. Church, 
school, amusements, - roads, forestry, moral 
standards, politics—these and more are clearly 
in your field. . oa ieee, 

Grange—the same laws of organization will 
advance or punish you. Size alone gives power 
and stability; work for larger membership and 
the uniting of the small. Then: attempt more. 
“These are words,” you say, “and don’t bulge 
pockets or stomachs.” But there are really wide 
zones of home effort that you have not entered. 
For example, suppose the chestnut blight neces- 
sitates wholesale cutting. Appoint a committee 
to get, with government assistance, markets, 
specifications, prices, contracts, ete, for the 
duly estimated large cut; make money and time 
for each of vou, and save money and time of 
the buyers. And stand by your representatives. 
Openly praise good work. 

School—better education in this Section you 
must have. The old district school did great 
work, but it is failing now, and more each year, 
mainly because attendance is so small. The 
solution is the central graded school. JI know 
the unusual obstacles and difficulties here—no 
logical center, isolated valleys, poor roads and 
all; but vou cannot retreat in the education of 
your children. 

Church—the church will go on here, doing 
its beneficient work; but whether in its present 
places and ways, or drawn to centralize by the 
same quiet forces, will be determined later. 

Play—more play is needed. Some of you- 
smile (while your husbands look perturbed) and: 
I know why. But the greatest peoples have been 
the greatest players. No surer proof of de- 
generation in a community than lack of sports. 
The wisest people in this country, studying to: 
know how to do the rural sections most good, 
decide that more play, in groups, is a pressing. 
need. ; 

Our community should not again go without: 
a baseball team. The interim of: the past ten 
years has been unfortunate. The team organ-.- 
ized under unpromising conditions in ’87 per- 
petuated itself fifteen years, and was a large: 
factor in carrying us through those lowest sag- 
gine times, ; 

We have been canvassing the matter and find 
that by next year there will be enough small 
boys for a’ junior team and arrangements have: 
been made. This day shall not end with talk. 
Support it as you' do‘your grange or church; it 
is not trivial; And remembér the rules of suc-’ 
cess; go widely into all the valleys for this team, 
and keep it large with branches and substitutes... 
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More play for all, then: I 
know you will think on this, 
and will say: “But there's 
too much to do,” etc. Play 
has never yet in this coun- 
try lessened the work pro- 
duct of a community—has 
rather always increased and 
bettered it. Business men 
are providing for it in their 
plants. Sitting, hesitating, 
“kicking,” waiting—these 
fog and smother life. Ac- 
tivity of any kind has intrin- 
sic value. More picnics then, 
and camping parties, coast- 


ing and skating, house 
games, boxing, croquet, 
sleigh rides, quoits, and 


little trips away for mothers. 
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Sanitation—the villages 
and the farms are now ac- 
knowledged to be behind in 
sanitation. Surely little can be accomplished in this 
line save through wide co-operative effort. Your 
neighbor, who refuses modern treatment of 
diphtheria and sends abroad a germ carrier, or 
who disobeys the strict rules in care of typhoid, 
kills your child or your young husband, miles 
away, almost like a murderer with a gun. In 
this matter you cannot longer sanction careless- 
ness or excuse ignorance. 

You note that we have ignored the material 
things.—the land, roads, forests, etc. Are they 
not of basic importance? Yes; but are we not 
comparatively strong in these? The land is be- 
ing restored to fertility. 

Let us review and see if we are sane and fair. 
We are a second rate rural community—and 
may about as readily become third rate as first 
—depending not on politics or distant govern- 
ments but on ourselves for the next two or three 
decades. The rest of rural America is advanc- 
ing rapidly; it is not enough to advance a little 
here. Here is proven ability in the past ten 
years to rightly develop the lands and forests, to 
arrange the way for good roads and these var- 
ious material things—to make livings and lay 
by something. But the message today is that 
these alone will not bring high success. These 
are but parts; and the harder task here is the 
patient years-long upbuilding of the social co- 
operative community; one that shall not only 
educate the children, but be so full of the best 
things in American life that many of them will 
stay, or come back, and taking our thinning 
hands say: “I’ve been around, and seen, and 
I’ll live here alongside o’ you.” For after forty 
we live for the children and it is intrinsically 
wrong for the individual and the nation to be 
so much separated. 

‘Here in these hills, despite our dreams, am- 
pitions and occasional outbursts—here nearly all 
of us will-stay out life. Here we opened baby 
eyes to the clear sky. Here we shall go on 
playing, working, loving, marrying. 

If there is any place on earth worth while 
for us it is HERE. as 


“HERE WE SHALL GO ON” _ 


SOUTHERN BOYS IN CIVIC WORK 


LeROY HODGES 
Secretary, Winston-Salem Board of Trade 


Although it is not the first commercial organi- 
zation in this country to stand out boldly and 
announce that it believes real city building is 
possible only through conscious and intelligent 
civic effort, there are few that accentuate this 
phase of civic work as does the Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Board of Trade. This organization is one 
of the first in the South to conduct its work on 
such a basis. Maintaining that a commercial 
organization does not perform its full legitimate 
functions unless it makes an effort to advance 
the social conditions of the people, the Winston- 
Salem Board of Trade has sought to organize 
the boys of the city into a militant body for the. 
improvement of general civic conditions. 

This has been accomplished by the formation 
of a department known as the Juvenile Club of 
the Winston-Salem Board of Trade, in which 
membership is restricted to boys between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen years. To be- 
come a member of this club each boy is re- 
quired to memorize the Athenian oath, which 
is as follows: 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our 
city, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor 
ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; 
we will fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city both alone and with many; we will 
revere and obey the city’s laws and do our 
best to incite a like respect and reverence in 
those above us who are prone to annul or to 
set them at naught; we will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the public sense of civic duty. Thus, 
in all these ways we will transmit this city not 
less, but greater, better and more beautiful than 
it was transmitted to us.” ; 


After a- boy has appeared before the secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade and recited this oath 
he is presented with a certificate of membership, 
which states that the holder, having memorized 
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This is to certify that 


having memorized and subscribed to the oath of the patriotic youth of ancient Athens, 
which is recited on the reverse side of this Certificate, has been duly enrolled as amem- ih 
ber of the JuventLe CLus of the WiNsTON-SALEM Boarp of TrapF and is entitled to 
all the privileges of such membership so long as he shall prove true to-his obligations. 
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JUVENILE MEMBERSHIP CARD 


and subscribed to the oath of the patriotic 
youth of ancient Athens, has been enrolled as a 
member of the Juvenile Club of the Winston- 
Salem Board of Trade and is entitled to all the 
privileges thereof so long as he shall prove true 
to his obligations. 

Regular meetings for the boys are held under 
the direction of the secretary of the Board of 
Trade where city problems are explained and 
debated. Members of the Juvenile Club also 
have the privilege of attending all the regular 
meetings of the Board of Trade and see at first 
hand how the work of the organization is car- 
ried on. They are assigned special committee 
work. and are encouraged in every way possible 
to take an active and intelligent part in the 
affairs of the city. 

The popularity of this new departure in com- 
mercial organization work which is being under- 

‘taken by the Winston-Salem Board of Trade 
is only another indication of the economic revo- 
lution going on in the southern states. It is 
significant as indicating along what lines the 
new South is developing. 


JOTTINGS 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


As the result of correspondence among char- 
ity and philanthropic workers in various cities 
and towns throughout Pennsylvania in regard to 
housing and sanitary conditions existing in the 
commonwealth, a state housing conference was 
held in Philadelphia last month. There were 
135 delegates in attendance, of whom eighty- 
three were from societies outside of Philadel- 
phia. Before the program, which consisted of 
two sessions with speeches by Lawrence Veiller 
of the National Housing Association, W. D. C. 
Bliss, Mildred Chadsey of the Bureau of Sani- 
tation in Cleveland, J. Horace McFarland of 
the American Civic Association, and George W. 
Norris of the Philadelphia Housing Commission, 
was finished, speakers rose from the floor to 
present resolutions. One of the first of these 
provided for the organization of the conference 
into a state housing association and the appoint- 
ment of a committee with power to elect the 
board of directors and other officers. 

In response to the protest of a member of the 
general assembly, who was in attendance, that 


he had not received a definite suggestitin as to 
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what the assembly could do to improve condi- 
tions, a resolution was presented and adopted 
calling for the presentation of an act to the 
legislature giving wider power to boards of 
health, to establish original sanitary inspection 
services, to condemn insanitary houses and to 
prevent their occupancy, to fumigate all houses 
after the tenants have moved before they could 
be re-rented. 

The organization committee appointed by J. 
Horace McFarland, chairman of the second ses- 
sion of the conference, has taken the first steps 
for the strengthening of the State Housing As- 
sociation and the act called for by the confer- 
ence has been drafted and will be presented by 
the state association to the General Assembly. 


A CIVIC REVIVAL IN PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

An uprising engineered by a Citizen’s Com- 
mittee against the lax enforcement in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., of the laws relating to disorderly 
houses has borne quick results. Three months 
ago the committee undertook to rid the city of 
eleven notorious resorts which were operated 
within the city without the interference of the 
police authorities. The Bureau of Municipal and 
Social Service of the People’s Institute was at 
the same time engaged to make a survey of 
some of the social problems of the community. 
The mayor of the city, who was also a member 
of the survey committee, undertook to call to 
the attention of the local police commission the 
facts relating to the unenforcement of the laws. 
The mayor’s offer was ignored by commission- 
ers, and the agents of the Bureau of Municipal 
and Social Service were instructed to secure 
evidence that “would hold in court” and which 
would reveal the local conditions. This evi- 
dence under the direction of Carol Aronovici, 
the director of the bureau, was secured and sub- 
mitted by the committee to the governor of the 
state and the attorney general. An inquiry into 
the administration of the police commission, 
which is appointed by the governor and council, 
was ordered while the attorney general took 
steps to close the resorts and prosecute their 
keepers. As a result eight of the keepers of dis- 
orderly houses have been indicted, three have 
left the city, the city marshall and one of the 
police commissioners have resigned, while the 
chairman held over so as to be able to act on 
the marshall’s resignation. The mayor, who 
undertook to improve conditons, running solely 
on the moral issue, was re-elected by a substan- 
tial majority. 


LECTURE TOUR OF EWART G. CULPIN 


Arangements are being made by Edward E. 
Pratt, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, in co- 
operation with George B. Ford, lecturer on city 
planning at Columbia University, and Flavel 
Shurtleff, secretary of the National Conference 
on City Planning, for a lecture tour by Ewart 
G. Culpin, secretary of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association of Great Britain. 
Mr. Culpin will be in the United States until 
March 1. ba 
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THE PUNCHBOWL DISPENSARY AT HONOLULU, HAWAII 


A public welfare exhibit which was conducted by the Palama Settlement with the co-operation 
of the thirteen other social service agencies showed the need of remedying such insanitary conditions 


as dark living rooms below the street level. 


Some of these children come from such homes, 
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BACH fresh statement that some scientist has 

discovered a specific cure for tuberculosis 
is hailed with enthusiasm by the daily press and 
the statements made about it are as naively op- 
timistic as if such announcements had not been 
made almost every year since Koch’s discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus. 

The principle underlying these professed cures 
—we are speaking only of the genuine efforts of 
scientists, not of fake cures—is that the body 
has the power to form substances antagonistic to 
the germs of disease, and that it is stimulated 
to do this by the presence of these germs. Now 
if there is in a diseased person an insufficient 
production of such substances—anti-bodies they 
are called—it may be possible to increase their 
production by injecting the special germs, but 
these last must of course be rendered as harm- 
less as possible. Thus we may use the powdered 
bodies of bacteria or more often germs killed by 
heat or by chemicals. Such “vaccines,” as they 
are now called, have been used successfully in 
the case of chronic suppuration. Even more nu- 
merous have been the efforts to ensure protec- 
tion against: infection through the formation of 
these anti-bodies.. 

Endless attempts have been made to produce 
the right vaccine for tuberculosis, a tubercle ba- 
cillus so modified that it will stimulate the for- 
mation of anti-bodies and yet will not light up 
a tuberculous process in a healthy person, or 
add fuel to the flame in a consumptive pa- 
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tient. Koch's original tuberculin was expected 
to do this, and the disappointment following its 
use was widespread. Since then many tuber- 
culins have been tried and several of them are 
in use at the present day, having proved to be 
of decided, but never of universal value. 

* * * 


° 

N OW comes the announcement of a new tu- 

berculin discovered by Dr. I*rederick Franz 
Friedman of Berlin. Eight years ago he re- 
ported that he was having great success with 
a tuberculin made of bacilli trom coid-blooded 
animals (turtles) supposedly harmless for man. 
His new tuberculin is said to consist of living 
bacilli—their source is unrevealed—rendered 
harmless by a secret process. Friedman and 
other physicians claim to have used it on 1,182 
cases, including 325 children. 

The Berlin Medical Society, before which the 
paper was read, criticized Friedman for his 
secrecy on the ground that it savors of charl- 
atanism, and makes it impossible to check up 
his results. The society also scored Friedman 
for his inoculation of living germs in healthy 
children, because it is impossible, the members 
believe, to control the virulence of germs. What 
was once a harmless strain may at any time 
change to a virulent one. They found that 
Friedman’s cases had not been carefully fol- 
lowed up, and that he had not proved that his 
tuberculin was more efficient than other varie- 
ties of tuberculin. 
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§ ENATOR Gore of Oklahoma, has _intro- 

duced into the Senate, a resolution which, 
if passed, will enable the United States Public 
Health Service to send a small committee of 
scientists to Berlin to investigate and report 
upon Dr, Friedman’s tuberculosis serum. A 
preliminary official examination of this “cure” 
has been ordered by the State Department, 
through Consul General Thackara. Senator 
Gore has stated his purpose as follows: 

“It is my idea that our most competent 
medical authorities could look into this matter 
at once with entirely unprejudiced minds. If 
it is actually true that a tuberculosis cure has 
been discovered, the discovery is of the utmost 
importance. In my judgment the matter should 
not be left to theorists or be permitted to be- 
come the property of high-priced specialists. 


If there is a consumption cure within the reach 


of the world, the people ought to have it quickly, 
and it should be brought within the reach of the 
poorest and most unfortunate.” 

* * * 


DULUTH has receritly passed an ordinance 
to regulate the sale of narcotic drugs, 
which aims to embody the best features of the 
ordinances in force in other cities, and to cor- 
rect their mistakes. The draft of this ordinance 
was passed upon by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and 
Dr. George W. Goler. It is expected to serve 
as a model for cities or states which are con- 
templating legislation to control this evil. 
Some years ago Hull House was drawn into 
a campaign against the illicit sale of cocaine be- 
cause of the discovery of a number of youthful 
cocaine habitues, and was obliged to carry its 
cases into court under a faulty ordinance. It 
may be of interest to mention the admitted 
weaknesses in the Chicago act, which has since 
_been replaced by a state law, so that the advan- 
tages of the Duluth ordinance may be better 
appreciated. In the first place the Chicago law 
did not make clear the responsibility of the 
druggist for his clerk’s actions. For the drug- 
gist to be convicted he must have made the sale 
himself, which he very rarely did. Vhe Duluth 
law forbids a pharmacist to make the _ sale 
through an agent. The Chicago law did not at- 
tempt to control in any way the writing of pre- 
scriptions for narcotics or the filling of such 
prescriptions. The Duluth law requires that the 
prescription be kept on file, filled only once and 
that no copy of it be furnished. This makes it 
expensive for a drug fiend to obtain cocaine or 
morphine through unscrupulous physicians. An 
attempt is made to exert some control over the 
doctor by a section forbidding him to give such 
prescriptions save as legitimate practice requires. 
Hull House had endless trouble trying to con- 
vict runners and street peddlers, who would be 
arrested with dozens of boxes of cocaine on their 
persons, but who could not be convicted unless 
it could be proved that they had actually tried 
to sell it. Mere possession of any narcotic 
drug under the Duluth law is prima facie evi- 
dence of a violation of the ordinance, unless the 
person can prove that it was legitimately ob- 
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tained. Another feature of the law is that re- 
quiring a permit from the health commissioner, 
good for one year only, for hospitals, sanatoria 
and nurses, to keep narcotic drugs for medical 
purposes. This is not because such persons are 
likely to misuse the drugs but the issuing of a per- 
mit to them makes it easier to convict people who 
have no permit. 

One great difficulty which Hull House exper- 
ienced came from the fact that the Chicago law 
did not cover the more recently discovered nar- 
cotics, even by a blanket clause. This led the 
defendants to insist that the material found was 
alpha- or beta-eucain, and not cocaine, which of 
course necessitated the services of an expert in 
court. One particularly clever druggist used to 
testify that what he sold was a mixture of eucain 
with atropine and benzoate of soda, a compound 
calculated to make the experts’ work much hard- 
er, for the benzoate of soda would account for 
the principal chemical reaction given by cocaine, 
and the atropine would account for the dilata- 
tion of the pupil. Eucain does not dilate the 
pupil, while cocaine does. All this meant that 
every specimen had to be carefully tested on the 
human eye, and a note made not only as to the 
anaesthetic effect, which might be caused by eu- 
cain, but also the blanching of the lining of the 
lids, not caused by eucain, and the rapidly dis- 
appearing dilatation of the pupil, in contrast to 
the more lasting effect of atropine. Such ex- 
pert testing and testifying are quite unnecessary 
under the Duluth law, which includes the co- 
caine-like bodies, chloral hydrate, and the deri- 
vatives of opium, such as heroin, that new habit- 
forming narcotic. 

Another effective provision is the inclusion of 
catarrh remedies marked for external use only, 
and containing cocaine, for it is well known that 
the cocaine habit has often had its beginning in 
the innocent use of catarrh remedies. 

The only feature which physicians and social 
workers, who are anxious to see effective anti- 
Narcotic ordinances passed, are at all inclined 
to criticise is the lack of a severe penalty for 
frequent offenders. A fine of $100 they fear may 
be found to be a trifling matter to some of the 
druggists and they urge that while it is right 
to prescribe a light punishment for the first of- 
fense, which may have been inadvertent, the 
penalty for repeated offenses should be not only 
a fine, but a jail sentence. 


* * x* 


N a recent number of THe Survey’ an ac- 

count was given of two cases of wood al- 

cohol poisoning in workmen who had been en- 

gaged in varnishing the inside of beer vats. One 

man died, the other became totally blind, and 
this after only three days’ exposure. 

In 1903 Dr. Casey A. Wood of Chicago and 
the late Dr. Frank Buller of Montreal, published 
the history of the cases of alcohol poisoning 
which had occurred up to that date. There were 
in all 275 instances of death or blindness or both 
directly traceable to drinking wood alcohol or in- 
haling its fumes. In an article for the Journal of 


1See Tum Survey, November 23, 1912, p. 211. 
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the American Medical Association for November 
30, Dr. Wood reviews the subject afresh and 
favors legislation forbidding the use of “puri- 
fied,” that is deodorized, wood alcohol, “because 
it -serves no purpose that denatured grain alcohol 
will not serve and because its existence is every- 
where and at all times a menace to public 
health. It looks, tastes and smells so much like 
grain alcohol that its very existence must ever 
be a challenge to life and sight.” 

Thirty years ago poisoning from wood alcohol 
was almost unknown because the taste and odor 
was so repugnant that no one thought of drink- 
ing it, but in 1890 the deodorized product was 
put on the market under the names “Columbian 
Spirits,” “Colonial Spirits,” “Purified Wood Al- 
cohol,” “Eagle Spirits’ and others. Various 
claims were made for it. It was declared to be 
a cheap and harmless substitute for grain al- 
cohol, absolutely non-poisonous. The first cases 
of poisoning that appeared in medical literature 
were of men who had drunk wood alcohol in 
cheap whiskey for which it was used as an adul- 
terant. Such cases are still reported. from time 
to time. 

We all remember the instance of wholesale 
poisoning from adulterated “Schnapps” which 
occurred in Berlin last Christmas in a municipal 
shelter involving 161 inmates, seventy-one of 
whom died from the effects. So unfamiliar were 
the German physicians with this poison that 
they attributed the trouble to decomposed sau- 
sage and the cases were so reported at first. 

Later on instances of industrial poisoning be- 
gan to be reported in which blindness had re- 
sulted from inhaling the fumes of wood alcohol. 
The dealers in “Columbian Spirits” and other 
forms of the deodorized product receded from 
their first position as to its harmless nature when 
taken internally, but they and the makers of 
varnishes im which this is the solvent still deny 
that poisoning can come from the inhalation of 
fumes. However, the evidence of physicians on 
this point is unanimous. 

Sa iad 


[NX addition to the cases already reported in 
Tue Survey Dr. Wood gives the following 
four instances: 

“Gustav K., twenty-one years old, went to 

work for a contracting varnisher in New York 
the week before Thanksgiving, 1911. Te 
worked Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 23, 24 and 25. He was then laid off until 
Monday, December 4. 
“An older brother of Gustav was also hired, 
beginning Monday. Two other men and these 
two brothers were the only men working on the 
job. They had to crawl through a small opening 
into the vats, which were twelve or fifteen feet 
high, closed, dark and airless, except for slight 
ventilation through the small openings. The for- 
mer employer of the two brothers had used a 
small machine run by a dynamo for blowing 
out bad and sending good air into the vats. 
Such an engine costs about $65 and, in the opin- 
ion of Gustav K., he became blind because the 
employer would not spend anything on ventila- 
tors. 
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- with 10 per cent. of wood alcohol. 


be altogether imperfect. 
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“Gustav K. worked Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 4 and 5. On Monday, after coming out 
of the vat, he felt dizzy. On Tuesday, after arriv- 
ing home, his mother remarked that he walked 
as if he, were intoxicated. Wednesday morning 
he tried to go to work but had to come back 
before getting on the car. A physician was con- 
sulted twice but because he could not afford to 
pay the fee, the patient went to the Ophthalmic 
and Aural Institute on Tuesday, the 12th. When 
he entered the hospital he could not see at all. 
On Friday, the 15th, he could see just enough to 
get about the room in the hospital. 

“The older son worked through Wednesday, 
the 6th (one day longer), and then showed some 
of the symptoms of poisoning, reeling, headache, 
etc., but no more serious effects. 

“The two men who had worked with the broth- 
ers continued through Wednesday. Both were 
poisoned; one died on Thursday and the other 
on Saturday.” 

Dr. Wood insists that our deodorized wood al- 
cohol possesses no advantage over the British 
“methylated spirits’ or our own denatured grain 
alcohol, which is as cheap or cheaper. Methy- 
lated spirits is a combination of grain alcohol 
It is ex- 
tensively used in Great Britain, and not a single 
case of acute poisoning or blindness is recorded 
from its use. The German Brennspiritus is a 
grain alcohol made undrinkable by the addition 
of disagreeable substances whose fumes are 
harmless. 

* * * 


we is very difficult to give a novel, dramatic, 

interest-awakening tone to an appeal for 
proper birth registration. In spite of cartoons and 
moving pictures, it seems impossible to get rid 
of the slight mustiness and dryness which clings 
to this subject and makes people turn from it 
to the more varied and obviously fascinating 
branches of child study. Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur 
put the matter picturesquely before the American 
Statistical Association.” “Vital statistics is the 
Cinderella of modern public hygiene. She sits 
in the chimney corner and sifts the ashes of 
dusty figures while her proud sisters, Bacterio- 
logy and Preventive Medicine, go to the ball 
and talk about the wonderful things they have 
done. But the prince’s slipper fits no other 
foot and when we descend to facts, and not mere 
empty bombast about the results of administra- 
tive work, vital statistics and accurate vital 
statistics are our sole dependence. What do we 
know about infant mortality which we are all 
sO anxious to prevent, when not a single state 
or city in the United States has the data for a 
correct ##atement?” 

A recent report on vital statistics and health 
reports of New York City by the Public Health, 
Hospital and Budget Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine gives a depressing picture 
of birth registration in one of our few registra- 
tion cities. Not only is it criticized as incom- 
plete as to numbers but the system is declared to 
“The demographic 


See quarterlv publications of the American Statistical 
Association, Vol..10, p. 419. 
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tables of this city present the minimum of infor- 
mation necessary for general i 
purposes. They are utterly inadequate as a guide 
for social or legislative action and are of little 
use for scientific purposes. 

“The unique opportunity scientific men have 
for medicosociological studies in this city with 
its large variety of racial elements, diversity of 
occupations, and habits of life, has never been 
exploited. In spite of the much discussed ques- 
tion of so-called ‘race suicide, no numerical 
studies of this phenomenon have been made in 
this city. The fecundity of marriage among the 
various racial and economic elements of the pop- 
ulation; the distribution of stillbirths among 
the various social’ classes; the effect of ille- 
gitimacy on infant mortality; the influence of 


administrative. 
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the age of the parents upon the vitality of their 
children; the effect of consanguinity upon the 
fertility of marriage; infantile diseases in re- 
lation to the age and occupation of parents; 
births in relation to occupation of mothers; the 


relation of mortality to the density of population; 


the proportion of males and females at birth in 
relation to the ages of parents, their race 
and economic status; all these and many other 
matters of vital interest have never been studied 
nor current beliefs regarding them put to a 
statistical test.” 

These are questions we should all like to hear 
authoritatively answered, but this is impossible 
without that fundamental necessity, a proper sys- 
tem of birth registration. Dr. Urie’s paper on 
the subject on this page is timely. 


BIRTH REGISTRATION 


JOHNSE] URTESM.-D: 
HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO 


We are living at a time of unusual endeavor 
for the rebuilding of our social structures. 


Everywhere there is evidence of a slow but gen-. 


eral awakening to the fact that the old edifices 
no longer shelter all men with equal protection. 
Philanthropy, politics, and business are all tin- 
kering with the remodeling. But unfortunately, 
though humanly, we more often than not di- 
rect our efforts to the parts of our structure 
most in evidence, without investigating all the 
adjacent supports upon which its stability de- 
pends. 

The effort to safeguard child life is a con- 
spicuous example in point. We are justly proud 
of our public school system. As a part of this 
system we have compulsory education laws, and 
every law, as a fundamental provision, estab- 
lishes a minimum age under which a child may 
not enter school and a maximum which fixes the 
period at which he may cease going to school. 
But unfortunately for the operation of the law, 
there is no way throughout our broad land of 
authentically establishing the age of the child. 
Practically no law exists in any state whose 
provisions are adequate to bring about a regis- 
tration of all its births. Of what use then is it 
to fix the limits of age for compulsory education 
unless we. first build a foundation of effective 
birth registration? 

Co-ordinate with educational laws are the laws 
regulating child labor. Again, of what avail is 
the best planned law possible, if there be no 
previous legal provision for establishing the age 
of the child. An effective birth registration law 
is the foundation upon which:all regulation of 
child labor must rest. Only a few days ago, a 
little lad came before me for physical examina- 
tion. He gave his age as eighteen years, but 
his appearance was that of a boy of twelve. 
There was nothing is his physique to suggest a 
retarded development. Three years ago when 
he had been put to work, the word of his mother 
established his age. He was then probably not 
much over ten, and was taken from school and 


made to work in defiance of two laws. Think 
of the struggle it has taken to place the child 
labor laws we have on the statute books and how 
easily that effort may be nullified for want of a 
little forethought about birth registration. 

The International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography met a few weeks ago in Washing- 
ton and its proceedings were given unusual no- 
tice by both the newspaper and magazine press 
of the country. How many. readers caught the 
significance of the title of the society? We are 
all familiar with the word hygiene and what it 
stands for, but demography is quite an unusual 
term. Jane Addams, in an address to some of the 
foreign delegates of the congress who were visit- 
ing Chicago, said that the word made her feel 
that something would be accomplished under such 
a title—it sounded as if it stood for big things. 
And so it does, for demography is the science 
of vital statistics, and is the base on which we 
must build much of our structural work for so- 
cial betterment. The first and most important 
division of this science of demography is birth 
registration. 

The federal government has lately added a 
Children’s Bureau to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to safeguard child life and wel- 
fare in the United States. The very initial activ- 
ity of this bureau must necessarily be retarded 
for want of efficient birth registration through- 
out the states, for all effort to guard the rights 
and welfare of the child must have behind it 
authoritative evidence of the child’s age and a 
record of the number of children born. Almost 
nowhere in this country is this evidence and 
record available. Some few cities, such as Bos- 
ton and New York, obtain through the adminis- 
tration of their health departments an enforce- 
ment of their state laws which brings in a fairly 
large percentage of births to the registrar’s office. 
But no state or municipality can’ boast of a com- 
plete registration of its births. The map shown 
on page 517 illustrates the practical absence of 
real birth registration in our country. Even - 
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the states depicted as having registration that is 
acceptable to the federal Census Bureau have 
not the machinery to collect the records of all 
their births. ; 

In the administration of many of the laws and 
provisions devised to safeguard the individual 
in the affairs of life, mere statement is accept- 
ed where official documentary evidence should be 
required. If this evidence were required—and 
by such action only is efficient administration pos- 
sible—an individual in the process of physical 
and social development would need a birth certi- 
ficate at the following important milestones of 
his career: the christening, entrance into school, 
leaving school, beginning work, becoming of age, 
voting, getting married, possibly holding public 
office, death and burial. Questions of inheritance 
and identity, the proof of citizenship, the estab- 
lishment of the age of consent are incidents of 
life in which birth registration would have a 
practical value, and to meet the requirements of 
travel, education and residence in a foreign 
country a birth certificate, if not always neces- 
sary, is frequently a valuable aid. 

It would be interesting to know why we, as 
a people, should be so indifferent to a subject 
that is of such vital importance to our offspring. 
In most of the older countries of the world, and 


_in some younger than ours, birth registration has 


been so long an established institution of gov- 
ernment that their people cannot realize a condi- 
tion without it. With us, a want of understand- 
ing of the value of registration and a belief that 
it is peculiarly an affair of the medical profes- 
sion is probably at the bottom of our apathy. 
To arouse public interest in the subject and to 
teach that it is purely a social and not a medical 
one should be in the program of every move- 
ment for public welfare. We owe that much, at 
least, to the success of our efforts as a nation 
for child welfare as expressed in the establish- 
ment of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 
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In 1911 the states 
shown in black on 
this map had _regis- 
tration acceptable to 
the federal Census 
Bureau but they pos- 
sessed no ‘machinery 
for collecting the 
records of all their 
births. The almost 
unbroken expanse of 
white stretching 
from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shows the 
practical absence of 
real birth registra- 
tion in this country. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS RURAL NURSING 


FANNIE F. CLEMENT 
Superintendent Red Cross Rural Nurses 


The Red Cross has recently entered a new 
field of work by undertaking to establish a nurs- 
ing service for rural districts in the United 
States. Hitherto there has been in this country no 
adequately organized service of nursing to cover 
fields such as are reached by the Queen’s Jubilee 
Institute in Great Britain, and the Victorian 
Order of Nurses in Canada, and in only a few 
instances have the advantages of city nursing 
associations been extended to farming com- 
munities. 

The organization of the Rural Nursing Service 
is made possible by a generous gift of $5,000 
annually from Jacob H. Schiff, and another of 
$1,000 from Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. These sums 
are to meet central administrative expenses. The 
plan of the service outlined is tentative and the 
extent and ultimate policies of the work will be 
determined by future developments. 

The following have been’ appointed a Com- 
mittee on Rural Nursing: Mabel T. Boardman, 
chairman; Jane A. Delano, vice-chairman; Lil- 
lian D. Wald, head worker Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York; Mrs. William K. Draper, New 
York; Mrs. Whitelaw Reid; Annie W. Good- 
rich, inspector of training schools for nurses in 
New York state; Wickliffe Rose, administrative 
secretary Rockefeller Sanitary Commission; 
John M. Glenn, director Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Dr. Winford Smith, superintendent Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

The service aims to provide nurses for the sick 
in rural communities, to carry instruction along 
sanitary and humanitarian lines into the homes 
and to deal with environment in a way to im- 
prove living conditions. It stands ready to fur- 
nish all possible assistance to communities which 
are looking for qualified rural nurses, to those 
which realize the advantages of a nurse but need 
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advice as to ways and means for her support, 
and to those regions where it will doubtless ap- 
pear necessary to demonstrate more fully the 
need of a nurse. It hopes to co-operate with all 
organizations relating to questions of individual 
and public health. ; 

The unlimited opportunities for humanitarian 
and educational work to be found in rural com- 
munities will appeal to nurses who understand 
and enjoy country life and people, and who are 
interested in public health movements and social 
service. It is hoped that a response to a call for 
this work will come from visiting nurses through- 
out the country, from enrolled Red Cross nurses, 
from private duty nurses who look for a broader 
field of activity, and from undergraduates whose 
choice has not yet been made. 

Red Cross rural nurses must in general meet 
the requirements of the Red Cross for enroll- 
ment, and must also have had training or ex- 
perience in a visiting nursing association or some 
other form of social service. As preparation for 
the work, arrangements have been made for a 
short course of training with certain visiting 
nursing associations, and a loan fund is pro- 
vided by the Red Cross in connection with this 
course, available to a limited number of nurses. 

In order to establish and maintain a high 
standard of nursing, the Red Cross will retain 
general direction and supervision of its rural 
nurses, but this will not interfere with their re- 
sponsibility to the local committee or organiza- 
tion representing the Red Cross in the com- 
munity, under which the local work will be con- 
ducted. 


SEWAGE POLLUTION IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


After a thorough canvass of the question of 
the permissible limits of sewage pollution in New 
York harbor, the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission has adopted recommendations, which al- 
low for a limited amount of sewage in the upper 
harbor, provided such discharge is not offensive 
to the senses, nor dangerous to navigation or 
health. 

In the current number of the American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, Dr. George A. Soper gives 
the results of the findings of a symposium of 
experts and the recommendations of the com- 
mission. 

Practically all of the eight experts agreed that 
so far as sickness was concerned the present con- 
dition of the harbor was not a serious menace 
to health. The epidemiologist stated, however, 
that in his opinion strong reasons existed for 
keeping the harbor clean. He considered that 
the amount of disease and death directly pro- 
duced would not be a proper measure of the 
objectionable state of the harbor’s waters but 
conditions which offended the senses, of the ex- 
istence of which he saw abundant evidence, 
should also be taken carefully into account, for 
such conditions indirectly lead to disease. The 
civil engineer pointed out that while many lives 
probably could be saved and much ill health 
alleviated by reducing the pollution, it was possi- 
bly still more important to consider the question 
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of a clean harbor from the standpoint of what 
was suitable and appropriate on the score of 
cleanliness. It was a case where civilization de- 
manded a remedy on the score of what was 
necessary for the comfort, happiness and wel- 
fare of the public. 

There was a preponderance of opinion among 
the experts that it would not be practicable to 
keep the waters of the inner harbor clean en- 
ough to make bathing entirely safe, but it was 
held to be both feasible and desirable to maintain 
bathing places near the sea, and within easy 
reach by the public, in satisfactory condition. 
Because some bathing was likely to occur in the 
populous parts of the harbor in spite of any re- 
strictions which might be made, and because the 
shores were certain to be crowded with human 
beings engaged in gainful occupations or seeking 
the water-front for relaxation and fresh air, the 
hygienists and others thought the water along 
the shores ought to be kept as clean as practic- 
able. - 

On the strength of these various opinions, the 
commission has officially recommended the fol- 
lowing specific requirements: 

“Garbage, offal or solid matter recognizable 
as of sewage origin shall not be visible in any 
of the harbor waters. 

“Marked discoloration or turbidity, due to 
sewage or trade wastes, effervescence, oily sleek, 
odor or deposits shall not occur except perhaps 
in the immediate vicinity of sewer outfalls, and 
then only to such an extent and in such places 
as may be permitted by the authority having 
jurisdiction over the sanitary condition of the 
harbor. 

“The discharge of sewage shall not materially 
contribute to the formation of deposits injurious 
to navigation. 

“The quality of the water at points suitable 
for bathing and oyster culture should conform 
substantially as to bacterial purity to a drinking 
water standard. It is not practicable to main- 
tain so high a standard in any part of the harbor 
north of the Narrows, or in the Arthur Kill. 
In the lower bay and elsewhere, bathing and 
the taking of shell-fish cannot be considered free 
from danger of disease within a mile of a sewer 
outfall.” 

JOTTINGS 
FOREST CAMPS FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 

Forest camps in the heart of the public re- 
serve for petsons convalescing from tuberculosis 
or threatened with that disease, were suggested 
recently by E. M. Griffith, the state forester, in 
an address before the Wisconsin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association. Mr. Griffith proposed that 
the state board of forestry should set aside sev- 
eral thousand acres of dry, pine clad land bor- 
dering on one or more lakes where patients might 
spend the greater part of the year and be pro- 
vided with light work which would make them 
at least partially self-supporting. 

The forestry board, Mr. Griffith said, might 
employ the patients in its nurseries and in plant- 
ing trees. This work could be graduated to 
suit the strength of convalescents in accordance 

(Oontinued om page 536.) 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


SEEING CLEVELAND 
E. S. CLAFLIN 


The old Greek proverb, “Know Thyself,” so 
long applied intensively, is getting a wider ap- 
plication in our modern social awakening. If 
it is important for the individual to know him- 
self, it is also important for the city to know 
itself. A city is not a big, inert lump of human- 
ity, but a living organism with a will and a pur- 
pose. Such self-conscious direction can only 
come through a knowledge of itself. First of all, 
the facts must be scientifically dug out of the 
general blur and massed before the people. Get- 
ting these facts into the heads of the citizens is 
the first step toward intelligent community ac- 
tion. 


200 SALOONS INVESTIGATED. 


63.5 per cent had family 
entrances, 


93 per cent had small tables 
about which men could sit and 
read. 


89 per cent offered some so- 


cial features, and 11 per cent 
were merely drinking places. 


12 per cent of saloon keep- 
ers act as bankers for the 
people of the community. 


Women and girls found in 
37 per cent of the saloons. 


THE SALOON AS A SOCIAL AGENCY IN CLEVELAND 
January 18, 1913. 
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“Seeing Cleveland” 


—at.the— 


Presbyterian Exhibit 


—in the— 


Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium 


ADMISSION FREE 


Experts have been studying the forces at work for 
human betterment in our city. Their findings, in an amazing 
array-.of photographs, diagrams, charts and statistics, will be 
on‘Free Exhibition Today.and Tomorrow in the Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium, Every alert citizen,. regardless .of 
religious affiliations, should see this informing and interest- 
ing display. 

“THE FACTS about the foreigners. 
THE FACTS, good and bad, about living:conditions. 
THE FACTS about the children. 
THE FACTS about Churches, Schools, Theaters, Saloons, ete. 
THE FACTS about Cleveland as’ compared..with Seventy 
other American cities. 
P Popular, yet scientific; interesting, yet accurate. 
‘ALSO THE FACTS—in the large and in detail—concerning 
the Presbyterian Church in Cleveland. 


500 Men ata 500 Women ata 
Supper Tonight Luncheon: Tomorrow. 


Exhibit open Wednesday from.9:00 to 3:00: Thursday, 
9:00 to 11:00—3:00 to 6;00, 


Chamber of Commerce Auditorium 


hth ae ab be ae eh eb ep bmp ee 
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A NEWSPAPER AD.—ITOW CLEVELAND WAS TOLD: 
“KNOW THYSELF” 


The first large scale work of this sort to be 
done in Cleveland has been accomplished by the 
Federated Churches, a federation of the Pro- 
testant forces in Cleveland organized two years 
ago. Charts and maps were prepared by experts 
showing the constant drift of foreign popula- 
tions from one district to another, the living con- 
ditions in the congested sections of the city, the 
religious and social organizations at work, and 
the numbers and ages of the criminal and de- 
linquent classes. These charts and maps were 
studied and discussed by ministers, laymen and 
social workers. 

Another exhibit on a larger scale was prepared 
as a feature of church and city week by the 
Extension Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
in Cleveland. This exhibit presented a great 
array of facts, not only concerning the social 
conditions, but also statistics presented in an at- 
tractive way showing the history and status of 
every Presbyterian church in the city, with 
photographs of buildings, pastors, and officers. 
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The exhibit was given in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building situated in the heart of the city. 
Six by ten inch advertisements were run in the 
newspapers for two days with the headline “See- 
ing Cleveland,” the largest advertising space ever 
taken by a church in that city. 

It is evident that at least one denomination is 
beginning to find itself, like the ship in Kipling’s 
story. Cleveland has turned foreign, to the ex- 
tent of 76 per cent. The Associated Charities 
last year aided families from no less than seven- 
teen foreign countries. The Public Library cir- 
culated 142,206 books printed in foreign lan- 
guages. Foreign mission work is right here in 
Cleveland at our very doors. The changing 
population has affected the church so that 30 
per cent of the Presbyterian churches report 
less members now than at some time in the past. 
The reason given is the “influx of foreigners.” 
The city is growing rapidly; there was an in- 
crease of 52 per cent in the last decade, and the 
population is now about 700,000. It is evident 
that the church must change its methods to meet 
these new conditions. 

One of the interesting features of the exhibit 
was a large number of photographs of children 
of the streets, tenements, back ‘yards, etc., which 
are not to be found on picture postal cards. 

As to results, this exhibit has certainly done 
something to help the church to know the city 
and to help the city to know the church. They 
should know each other in order to co-operate. 
The church cannot retire to some sheltered su- 
burb and save its own soul. Its main business 
is to redeem the city, foreigners and all, from 
everything that makes living hard and goodness 
difficult. The church must cease the idolatry of 
the accession column, think less about building 
up itself and more about building up the com- 
munity. 

Among the results of the survey so far at- 
tained are a campaign of education now being 
conducted in different churches with the help 
of the exhibit charts; the raising of $20,000 for 
church extension and work among foreigners, 
for the support of which an equal amount is 
to be secured annually. Other denominations 
profiting by the example of the Presbyterians 
have begun to hold similar exhibits, the Metho- 
dists being the first to follow. 


RE-POSSESSING AN OLD CITY PARISH 


It is refreshing to have a halt called in the 
flight of parish churches away from their ori- 
ginal parishes, by such a high hearted summons 
as the Rev. Henry Mottet issues to the Church 
of the Holy Communion to re-possess its old 
down-town field in New York. Of that changed 
field he thus frankly speaks: 


“Our immediate vicinage supports lavishly 
three distinctly immoral theaters, a score 
of nickel and dime shows—all of them bad, 
dancing academies so-called, pool rooms, 
family entrance saloons and ‘Raines Law 
Hotels.’ It is the comforting and pious fash- 
ion among some religious people to sit in 
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judgment on all who give any kind of sup- 
port to these dens of iniquity. For one I re- 
fuse to be reckoned among these critics. All 
these condemned people crave change. Prob- 
ably they need change a thousand fold more 
than do their condemners. I am satisfied that 
the Master would not stand aloof and ignore 
such conditions, and that he would not, as 
a preliminary, demand of the municipal au- 
thorities to withdraw the licenses from each 
of these places. He would study that so- 
cial craving—that heey ea Auried instinct— 
and he would satisfy it with meat for the 
people. WR 

“T realize sometimes with humiliation, that 
many of the untoward conditions of my 
neighborhood might at least be modified, 
if not even very greatly improved upon, pro- 
vided the church under my care were in 
such relationship to the people as would 
be the Father’s were he now among us. As 
the result of a house to house canvassing 
comes the revelation of the fact that the 
church is, in deplorably many instances, a 
negligible quantity. On the other hand, I 
am convinced of the fact that if these self- 
same people came in direct contact with the 
personality of the Master, he would com- 
mand the best of their interest and their at- 
tention. They are not bad, they are only 
waiting for the quickening touch of a div- 
ine hand. If a certain type of man comes 
among them—one who unconscicusly con- 
vinces that he is disinterested—who can 
read, and interpret the yearnings and as- 
pirations of the people—who impresses them 
as being one with them—who inspires and 
wins their confidence and affection and rev- 
erence—all the people involuntarily flock to 
him—heed him and follow him.” 


Like Dr. Chalmers, when looking down upon 
the district which needed him most in all Glas- 
gow, Mr. Mottet seems to regard this situation 
as “a glorious prospect.” Instead of lamenting its 
location as a mistake in the past or at the pres- 
ent, he asserts that 


“had its great founder, Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, been endowed with a _ divine 
vision, he could not have chosen the site of 
the church with greater wisdom. Excepting 
perhaps Trinity and Grace Churches, there 
is none today on Manhattan Island so fav- 
orably situated to get hold of the greatest 
number of people every day and every night . 
throughout the whole year.” 


To assure “the permanency of the church for 
all time in its present location,” is the fore- 
most step in the four-fold plan of the rector. 
And he is grateful for “the privilege granted to 
this generation to determine the permanency of 
the church.” Instead of substituting a mis- 
sion for a church, in order by the sale of its 
site, to build a fine new edifice elsewhere, the 
second feature of this plan for permanency is to 
make the present church site finer in order to 
meet the greater needs of the changed popula- 
tion. He says: 
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“The undertaking now nearly completed 
the church in its appeal to the sense of the 
beautiful and in its interpretation of the 
majesty of God, the very noblest and most 
uplifting that can be devised by the heart 
and the art of the most skilled, backed up by 
a commensurate generosity. The men of 
this generation will pass on to the people 
of our part of the city a church edifice that 
should stand forever as the best they could 
devise.” 


It is also planned to have the church thrown 
open every week night throughout the year, in 
order that the people may hear the most beauti- 
ful music. As a pledge of faith in this project, 
which will be consummated as soon as there is 
sufficient endowment to maintain it, a new organ 
has recently been placed in the church. It is the 
rector’s belief, based upon some tests already 
made, that the church can be filled every night, 
“provided the organist is one of God’s prophets, 
who speaks God through the organ.” 

A social service house is another feature of 
this plan. The great auditorium is to offer night- 
ly counter attractions to the immoral theater and 
moving picture show; its educational and recre- 
ational facilities, crowned by a roof garden, en- 
closed with glass and heated for winter use, are 
“to interpret the church to the people in such a 
manner that the church will command a respect- 
ful, kindly, and reverent hearing.” Mr. Mottet 
goes on: 


“Adding all this to the Sunday ministra- 
tions of the church— with its frequent ser- 
vices—none of them as a rule exceeding one 
hour in length—maintaining a high stand- 
ard of efficiency in a staff of consecrated, de- 
voted clergy and sisters—all of them con- 
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A BIT OF RELIGIOUS 
ADVERTISING 


How the Home Mis- 
sion Campaign, cul- 
minating in Home Mis- 
sion week last Novem- 
ber, bore striking testi- 
mony to the public func- 
tion of religion, was de- 
scribed in this depart- 
ment at the time. Here 
are a few of the clip-' 
pings from the cam- 
paign. Six hundred 
thousand posters 22 x 28 
inches were sent to 
Protestant ministers. 
A weekly bulletin was 
furnished to leaders in 
every city. The central 
office corresponded with 
2,500 cities of 2,500 or 
over. 


stantly in and among the people—utilizing, 
as the case may demand, the hospital, the 
asylum and the orphanage, the house for 
the aged and the fresh air work—helpful 
whenever and wherever the Master would 
prove helpful among the self-same people, 
it is my profound conviction that the church 
will advance toward the attitude that must 
win back the respect and reverence and af- 
fection of all those whom Jesus loved and 
for whom he died.” 


Although in good part realized already, Mr. 
Mottet calls the plan in its entirety a dream, yet 
he reminds himself and his people that sixty-five 
years ago St. Luke’s Hospital was nothing more. 
For then it was that Dr. Muhlenberg outlined his 
dream plan for it to his parish and in response 
got a collection of only $30. And yet there 
stands “the first and greatest church hospital.” 
So may this new vision for an old parish soon 
stand realized as “the bond between God our 
Father and all his children.” 


ONE CHURCH FOR SEVERAL 
CONGREGATIONS 


The multiplication of denominational “houses” 
and church buildings at or near universities is 
arousing new fears and new hopes. Some are 
beginning to fear that the community of religious 
interests so long and so well established by the 
college departments of the Young Men’s and the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations -may 
thus be divided within university circles as badly 
as are outside communities. Offsetting this, it 
is said, that unless the student’s attachment to 
his or her own religious fellowship is maintained 
while in college, it will not be re-asserted after 
graduation. At most of the large educational 
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centers the several denominational college pas- 
tors co-operate so well with each other and with 
the Christian association workers that the unity 
of spirit is still unbroken. es 

New hopes are also arising out of this situ- 
ation. One of them, as recently outlined by a 
far-sighted student, is that several denominations 
may yet unite to build one large church edifice, 
each of them with an assistant pastor to have 
the care of students within his own fellowship 
and to conduct week-day services, the main 
preaching at the Sunday services to be done by 
the most capable representatives of each denom- 
ination in turn. 

This plan has the merit of providing a better 
building at less expense for erection and main- 
tenance than each of three or four denominations 
could possibly build and equip for its own ex- 
clusive use. It would make possible such enrich- 
ment of worship by the better music and preach- 
ing thus obtained that the combined religious 
resources and attendances could not fail to im- 
press the whole body of students more effec- 
tively than the best that could be done by the 
same personal and financial resources if divided. 
While each denominational fellowship could 
maintain its distinctive features among its own 
adherents, all of them together would impres- 
sively exemplify the unity of the spirit and the 
bond of peace. 

And why would not such a single civic church 
building in other than university towns, or in 
distinct districts in larger cities, obviate the 
waste of resource in the needless multiplication 
of church edifices, and yet provide cathedral- 
like structures for the use of each in turn, which 
could be supplemented by parish houses, or even 
by chapels, for the family use of each fellowship? 
Would not this co-operative unity concentrated 
at one civic or social center serve the interests 
of each denomination as well, and yet serve the 
religious interests of the whole town far better? 
If such centers began to be established by the 
voluntary efforts of the churches, it might not 
be long before towns would erect such civic 
sanctuaries, for the common use of each and 
all, just as some cities now build opera houses, 
or assembly halls for other purposes. By the 
gown at the university the town may thus be 
helped, but as never before. What have you to 
say, reader, pro or con? Let us hear. 


CHINESE STUDENTS AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


One of the American leaders of the Chinese 
Y. M. C. A. at Shanghai reports that notwith- 
standing the disturbances due to revolution and 
financial depression, all concerned are surprised 
at the heavy gains the work has scored. The 
membership has risen to nearly 2000 and the 
number of young men in the day and evening 
classes to over 800. The educational success is 
due to the broad view of the evangelistic purpose 
with which these courses of lectures and teach- 
ing are conducted—“to combat the tendency to- 
wards materialism which seems to have spread 
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over the entire country and give the thinking 
man the correct scientific attitude towards relig- 
ion, especially towards Christianity, and then 
to follow up these lectures with addresses of a 
purely religious nature.” To this end such far- 
reaching and timely subjects were treated as The 
British Constitution by a judge of the British 
Consular Court; The French Constitution by 
the Principal of the Ecole Francaise; The Con- 
stitution of the United States by Dr. S. Horn- 
beck; A System of National Education by Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard University; The 
Revolution by Bishop Bashford, and Aviation 
by Z. Y. Lee, the first Chinese aviator to fly 
in China. : A series of lectures on constitutional 
government was also given by a number of law 
students recently returned from abroad. Nearly 
100 men took a course in first aid to the injured, 
a large proportion of them successfully passing 
the examination for the diploma of the St. John 
Ambulance Association of Great Britain. 

Formerly Christians were supposed to be un- 
patriotic. That charge is never made against 
them now, while patriotism is receiving its first 
birth in the hearts of millions. The self-sacrific- 
ing patriotism and great ability shown by Chris- 
tians who have been in office have given the 
cause a great impetus. Toward the $27,000 to 
buy the land for a new boys’ building such 
leading Chinese men of affairs contributed as 
the governor-general of Shanghai, the admiral 
of the Chinese navy, the commissioner of foreign 
affairs, General Hsu, the hero of Nanking, and 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang. 

Michigan University is contributing its share 
to the same educational religious influences 
among the Chinese students enrolled there. There 
are sixty of them, the largest number in attend- 
ance at any American university. Many of them 
have won government scholarships in competi- 
tion with thousands of other students in their 
native provinces. Some come on their own priv- 
ate means, but practically all are from the most 
brilliant and progressive of the young men in 
China. About half of them are either profes- 
sedly Christians or openly sympathic toward 
Christianity. All, however, are eager for wes- 
tern ideas, which they are said to adopt with 
astonishing facility and therefore are sensitive 
to influences wisely given to inspire religious 
interest. The non-Christian Chinese are puz- 
zled mostly by the inconsistencies they observe 
in our failure to apply Christianity to life. With 
a reticence due to their inborn courtesy they 
hesitate to come directly to their American 
friends with these perplexities, which they bring 
to the Christian Chinese for discussion. To get 
help in meeting these problems the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association holds weekly con- 
ferences for all their fellow Chinese students, 
with distinguished men to discuss the essential 
content of Christianity, its historical, theological 
and philosophical problems, and such practical 
problems for the Chinese as What constitutes 
a Christian life? Does Modern Civilization Need 
Christianity? Of What Importance is the Chris- 
tian Life to a Man Who is to Help Build a Coun- 
try Like China? 
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THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK 


The intersphering of religious and __ social 
thought and work is freshly demonstrated by the 
preparation of Edward T. Devine’s little hand- 
book’ bearing the above title, written at the re- 
quest and for the use of the college department 
of the International Y. M. C. A. It is, however, 
not more indicative of the extension of religion 
into the social sphere, than of the intensive tend- 
ency of the social movement to find its rootage 
and source of power in religion. 

The directors of the Y. M. C. A. college work 
are farsighted in choosing the family as the com- 
mon ground on which to bring these two tend- 
encies together. For, there is no better test 
of the true and the false in religious and so- 
cial theory or practice than the effect of either 
upon the family. Moreover, there is no social 
theme, which is in such vitai contact with so 
many things that the college student is studying 
about, as the family. Biology, psychology, econ- 
omics, political science and administration, sani- 
tation, physical culture, philosophy and religion, 
one and all, and many more branches of knowl- 
edge, are readily shown by Dr. Devine to be in- 
volved in any study or observation of family con- 
ditions and life. Skillfully all these academic 
interests are interwoven with the social ideal, 
the religious motive, and the practical purpose 
in a way to appeal to the college student’s mind. 

Squarely is the author’s aim—‘to make clear 
the essentially religious character of social work” 
—brought to bear at just those two closest points 
of contact with the student’s intellectual inquiry 
—the biological and economic interpretations of 
life. Degeneration and progress as involving 
either the elimination of the unfit by the strug- 
gle for existence, or the redemption of the lower 
to the higher life by social and religious forces, 
are the negative and positive poles of thought 
to which the whole discussion is keved. To- 
gether they state the fundamental religious and 
social problem of our time. In its solution “so- 
cial workers and economists have come to terms; 
with biologists, on the other hand, social workers 
have hardly yet reached such an understand- 
ing.” But beyond these adjustments, “the fact 
is that social work, while welcoming support and 
criticism from both economic and biologic sci- 
ence, is something more and better than applied 
biology or applied economics. It is fundament- 
ally applied religion.” 

From this basis the study. of the family pro- 
ceeds with a method as scientific as its aim and 
application are practical. 

Although in the brief space at command, the 
actual conditions and tendencies of family life 
could only be lightly touched, they are prac- 
tically all included either in the broad discussion 
or in the incisive questions following each chap- 
ter. Reaching after an insight to be gotten only 
through wider reading and independent thought, 
these questions lead the student out into the field 
to see facts for himself, and into the practical 
work to co-operate with manifold movements 
and agencies to improve existing conditions. But 


1The Family and Social Work. By Edward T. Devine. 
The Survey Associates. Price 60 cents; by mail of Tum 
SunveY 68 cents. 
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the original and strongest motive for all this 
interest and endeavor is steadily held “to come 
from our religion, from our inherited and trained 
instincts of love and compassion, from our in- 
stinct for justice, our inbred passion for fair 
play and decency.” And this is shown to be not 
more the religious motive than it is the attitude 
of social work. 


; 
CATHOLIC CO-OPERATION IN KANSAS CITY 


The Catholic churches of Kansas City joined 
heartily with the Protestant and Jewish con- 
gregations in taking a religious census of the 
city. The fellowship that grew up among the 
representatives of these different faiths while 
engaged in this common work led to further re- 
sults. The Rev. Father Scanlon, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church, responded to a circular let- 
ter sent out by the district superintendents of 
the Board of Public Welfare, asking for an 
opportunity to present various lectures in church 
buildings. These addresses on social topics 
were given for three months every Sunday eve- 
ning in the hall connected with his church. The 
same building was equipped with a gymnasium, 
shower baths and game rooms for the use of 
boys’ clubs and a young men’s club. The Rev. 
Charles Delbecchi, pastor of the Holy Rosary 
Church, in response to the same official appeal. 
arranged numerous lectures and social enter- 
tainments and personally co-operated with the 
district superintendent in social work for the 
whole population. In a recent address at the 
City Club he charged the city with neglecting 
his district and made a forcible plea for the im- 
provement of the housing conditions and for 
the erection in his community of a large new 
public schoolhouse fully equipped for social cen- 
ter meetings. At such neighborhood centers in 
other districts he frequently speaks. His trans- 
lation into Italian of a little manual of legal 
suggestions for the ordinary man was printed 
with the English original by the free legal aid 
bureau of the Board of Public Welfare for the 
use of the Italian population. His assistant 
conducts a class in Italian for about a dozen of 
the social workers in Kansas City. He 
attends a normal class in recreation, conducted 
by the superintendent of the recreation depart- 
ment, in order the better to initiate Italian boys’ 
clubs in some of the public social centers. 

Some Catholic ladies have recently started a 
girls’ hotel for the working girls of their faith. 
One of them serves on the board of directors 
of the Florence Crittenton Mission. A prom- 
inent Catholic layman is a member of the Board 
of Public Welfare and another is attorney for 
the board. Several others are active in the anti- 
Tuberculosis Society and in the board of direc- 
tors of the Provident Association. 

This city-wide co-operation of the churches 
and other voluntary agencies with public offi- 
cials is very effectively promoted by L. A. Hal- 
bert, general superintendent of the Board of 
Public Welfare. Inviting such co-operation are 
such departments of practical work as cannot 
fail to be directly tributary to the work of the 
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A Y. M. C. A. ON WHEELS 
Interior of Y. M. C. A. car, two of which were used in the Des Chuttes Canyon following the grading 


and track-laying crews. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL OUTREACH OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


CHARLES R. TOWSON 
INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, Y. M. C. A. 


“The Y. M. C. A. is going too far,” said the 
president of a coke company. “I believe in it 
and think it has its place, but when it comes to 
working among these people who can’t speak 
English that is going too far.” 

But this is just what makes the organization 
move in its ever-widening circles—the all-men- 
our-field policy. It has limitations of means surely, 
imperfect methods, of course; its leadership has 
decidedly human limitations—but there is one re- 
spect in which there is no limit—men and boys 
of all colors, creeds and conditions are its field. 


Extension of Work 


This has not always seemed to be so. Organ- 
ized by a group of London dry goods clerks, its 
first buildings located in commercial centers, its 
privileges appealing especially to men and boys 
of the clerk type, its natural growth was toward 
the commercial group. But with this growth 
came also an instinctive outreach toward other 
groups. This growth has been of an opportunist 
rather than of a studied nature. A conversation 
between a New York business man, William E. 
Dodge, some Princeton students and an associa- 
tion secretary led to the organization of the 
Student Department. A railroad official’s re- 
quest to the Cleveland association for service to 
his men made way for the railroad work. The 
tent work with the National Guards carried on 
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by the various state committees developed into 
the present army and navy work, and the colored 
department resulted from the plea of a southern 
white man who caught up a gleam of prophecy 
and focused it until it became the vision of an 
international convention. His wildest imagina- 
tion could never have pictured what is history 
today.” 

At every outreach there have been those who 
thought “that is going too far,” but the progress- 
ive spirit has led. 


Entering Industry's Realm 


The time came when the association saw a 
new field in the world of industry where the 
workers were massing and the industrial work 
was begun. Night classes for artisans were 
started, shop meetings were held, physical and 
social activities were inaugurated. Now there 
are 30,000 industrial workers in night classes; 
last year 1,500,000 attended shop meetings, while 
first aid and prevention of disease are themes 
in shops and factories throughout the country. 
This carrying the association outside of the 
building and without regard to membership ‘has 
been accompanied by the same question “Is this 
not going too far?” Five years ago many ques- 

‘Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, has agreed to give $25,000 to any city erecting 
a $100,060 Y. M. C, A. building for colored men within 


the next five years. Six cities have already accepted 
this challenge, 
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tioned the wisdom of attempting work for immi- 
grants, yet 150,000 were personally served last 
year at the ports and in English and citizenship 
classes. 

A secretary helping in the annual outings and 
field sports of an organization of working men 
was cautioned by a director of the conservative 
type: “You had better not spend too much time 
with that kind of work. They are a lot of booze 
histers.” But now outings, field days, athletic 
meets and playgrounds are a part of the regular 
program. The circle of service has continued 
to widen, until only a few associations are con- 
fining their service to their buildings and to their 
members, and in the isolated industrial places not 
only the men and boys but the entire community 
are the modern association’s field. 


International and State Promotion 


This industrial movement which had begun in 
the local associations demanded special promo- 
tion, and the International Committee was asked 
to give it special attention. The industrial de- 
partment was organized. Its field is North 
America and the emigration zone of Europe. Its 
commission is to help relate the association to 
industrial workers. It is composed of five lay- 
men with twenty-five others on special commit- 
tees and a staff of ten secretaries—all of whom 
are specialists. One studies new methods of in- 
dustrial work in city associations, two promote 
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the scheme of immigration work which is in 
operation at European ports, on ships, at ports 
of entry, at railway stations and at destination. 
One conducts a school of training in southern 
industry and agriculture; four specialize in the 
mining, textile and lumber fields and construc- 
tion camps respectively and another promotes the 
association in miscellaneous industries. One en- 
lists students in engineering schools to engage 
in forms of service that bring them into relation 
to industrial workers, learning to know and un- 
derstand them and their needs, so that when 
these students become engineers they will have 
more intelligent regard for the welfare of the 
workers. 

As the work progresses the various state com- 
mittees employ specialists for full or part time 
promotion of various phases of industrial work, 
and the international secretaries co-operate with 
them. 

Progress 


Including railroad men, 35 per cent of all the 
members of the North American associations 
are from the ranks of the industrial workers. 
Besides the industrial work of the city and rail- 
road associations there are in miscellaneous in- 
dustries 70 association buildings costing a mill- 
ion and a half dollars erected at the cost of the 
employers and maintained by the joint efforts of 
employers and employes: 12 in cotton mill vil- 
lages, 6 in coal mining communities, 12 in lumber 


NOON-HOUR EDUCATIONAL SHOP MEETING, EASTERN DISTRICT, BROOKLYN 
A common type of association extension work—talks on health, travel, civics, industry, self- 


improvement, religion, etc., given by secretaries, 


business and professional men at any point in an 


industrial plant where a group of working men can be conveniently brought together. 
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TEACHING WORKERS HOW TO MEET INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS : 

First aid teams among miners and pelos men developed on an extensive 
scale, 


towns and camps, 12 in construction camps, 11 
in metal mines and nearly a score in manufactur- 
ing centers. There are 153 secretaries at work in 
industrial fields. 


Welcomed by Employers and Employes 


The employes always share in the support and 
control. For example, one company emploving 
4,500 men and boys has provided a building and 
gives $10,000 annually and the men give as much 
more. The association has 2,200 members and 
its management is in their hands. All of the 
apprentices of that company are taught in the 
educational class rooms of the association. The 
playgrounds of the community are operated as 
an association feature; the building is the social 
center for the community, and a special branch 
with a building and secretary is provided for 
foreign employes. The police authorities say 
the association is one of their best allies, and 
the company say it is one of their best assets. 

Contrasting in size with this, another is doing 
successful service in a lumber center where 
there are less than 100 white employes. It pays 
the company to provide the building and to con- 
tribute an amount equal to the salary of the sec- 
retary. Here, also, the employes do their part 
and the work is a success notwithstanding the 
prediction that it would fail because of the 
small number and the differences in race and 
religion. In both places the association deals 
successfully with the non-English speaking popu- 
lation. 

Where its work is clearly understood, neither 
racial nor religious differences are a bar to suc- 
cess. Men of all creeds and no creeds are en- 
rolled in the nearly 600,000 members in the 2,100 
associations in North America. - For example, 
there are many Hebrews in the membership and 
there are more Roman Catholics in many asso- 
ciations than from any other denomination, and 
in some cases, more than from all the others com- 
bined. The proselyting spirit is absolutely out of 
place in the association. 

Employers and employes both approve its co- 
operative basis. It works in the zone of their 
agreements. While it is not blind to issues be- 
tween employers and employes, it does not as- 
sume the responsibility for adjusting them; but 
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it does help to develop that 
spirit which is calculated to 
prevent disputes. It helps to 
allay irritation; creates the 
right state of mind and begets 
that good will which finds the 
basis for the friendly adjust- 
ment of differences. In the 
midst of a strike in a coal field 
where the feeling ran high, the 
striking miners and guards 
were seen swimming in the 
same Y. M. C. A. pool. In an- 
other place the strikers and 
strike breakers occupied leds 
on different floors in the same 
Yo M..Cy Ay building® sihese 
incidents may be unusual, but 
they illustrate the association 
spirit and attitude. 

The association enjoys an increasing measure 
of confidence and co-operation from both or- 
ganized labor and organizations of employers. 
There is little ground for the fear sometimes ex- 
pressed that “the good may be the enemy of the 
best,” that the association may interfere with 
the betterment of industrial conditions by serv- 
ing as a salve to the conscience of employers on 
the one hand, or, on the other hand, as an anaes- 
thetic to the workers. It is not installed by em- 
ployers as an industrial lightning rod to avert 
strikes, nor is it regarded by workers as a sop 
to induce silence. 

The employers who approve the association as 
a welfare agency are in the forefront of both 
thought and action concerning industrial better- 
ment; no wage scale is lower and no worker less 
free because the Y. M. C. A. exists in industry. 
It does, however, help to draw the line between 
the progressive and the reactionary employer. 
For example, an employer connected with a west- 
ern plant said to another: “Here is a plan for 
betterment of foreign employes—it looks good 
to me.” The other answered: “Oh, the first thing 
they will do is to teach those foreigners English 
and then they will get together and raise Hell.” 
Evidence is not wanting .to show that if this 
super-heated condition is to be raised, it might 
better be in English. The association is proving 
that such work raises not “Hell,” but happiness, 
efficiency and production and that at the same 


time it lowers the accident, disease and death 
rate. 


Meeting Individual and Community Need 


The association stands not only for character 
based upon religious convictions but for an en- 
vironment in which character mav develop. One 
association induced’a great railroad company to 
change the method of paying off so that the men 
got cash for their checks in the pay car. This 
was a blow to the saloons where the checks were 
formerly cashed. Another association submitted 
facts upon which a great industry increased the 
wages of the boys. Scores of companies have 
been induced to co-operate in giving better edu- 
cational advantage to their employes, young and 
old. Other associations have pioneered the 
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health movements of the community. One mill 
president says that his machines were idle less 
during the past summer because of the associa- 
tion leadership in cleaning up the village, drain- 
ing swamps and teaching hygiene. At the sug- 
gestion of the association secretary that com- 
pany spent thousands of dollars to screen win- 
dows and closets, carry away garbage, employ 
visiting nurses, etc. 

Many. associations lead in clean-up days. One 
cotton mill village gave up 250 cart loads of trash 
in a single day; one iron manufacturing center 
furnished 95,000 empty tin cans in a day; play- 
grounds and physical examinations are promoted 
as religiously as shop meetings and Bible classes. 
The association secretary in charge of the wel- 
fare work in sixteen mill villages reports that 
the school teachers in calling the roll not only 
have the pupils answer “present,” but also whe- 
ther they have used the tooth brush. 

One of the latest advances is the instruction in 
English and citizenship for non-English-speak- 
ing workers. Seventeen thousand were in Eng- 
lish classes last year and many more attended 
lectures on citizenship. In the beginning this 
was done on the men’s time only and at the cost 
of the association. Some thought this was going 
too far, but the initiative had to be taken; today 
some of the largest industries pay the cost of 
this work for their employes and in some cases 
they are willing to give company time for it. 
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The service rendered at European and North 
American ports helps to make the work done 


-at the immigrants’ destination more effective. 


For example, two Hungarians who had beeit met 
by the emigration secretary at Liverpool and 
again at Ellis Island, and then at their destina- 
tion, were so much pleased by the heip received 
and by their reception at a quarry men’s associa- 
tion in Vermont that they went out among their 
fellow countrymen and brought in twenty new 
members. 

A weaver in South Carolina said: “I gave up 
a job paying the same money to come where 
I could find a Y. M. C. A.,” and a logger in the 
Mississippi woods said: “This place means home 
to me.” Both these men appreciate the outreach 
of the association into industry. The same is 
true of the citizens in a community in West Vir- 
ginia, where, “the express liquor business has 
been cut in half,’ and in the far West where: in 
construction camps secretaries are driving away 
lonesomeness and vice with friendship that will 
do anything from teaching English or a Bible 
class to putting a drunk to bed; or from writing 
a letter for an illiterate to becoming a deputy 
sheriff and closing up the dives of a whole dis- 
trict. Such service expresses religious motives 


in sane terms and is finding a constantly widen- 
ing field. 


TRAVELING SHOP LIBRARY, EASTERN DISTRICT, BROOKLYN 


Encouraging working men to read good books by taking the books to them at noon hour in the shop. 
: ae Z Books are loaned by the local public library. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF PRESENT FACTORY INSPECTION 
MACHINERY IN THE UNITED STATES 


EDWARD F. BROWN 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, NEW YORK 


The phrase “factory inspection” is a misnomer. 
The inspection of factories is merely incidental 
to the duty of enforcing a body of labor laws, 
and inspection takes place simply that labor laws 
may be better enforced. 

Broadly speaking, two of the most glaring de- 
fects in the present machinery for administering 
labor laws are: 


1. The inadequacy of legislative appropria- 
tions, and 

2. Antiquated customs, chiefly political, 
and inefficient organization in many states 
for the carrying out of the legislative in- 
tent insofar as the meager appropriations 
permit. 


On the first point consider that in 1911 thirty- 
nine states appropriated for the use of labor de- 
partments approximately $1,544,073, the largest 
single grant being $324,384, made by Pennsyl- 
vania, and the smallest being $2,400 in Tennes- 
see. 

The aggregate appropriation of a little more 
than one and a half million dollars for the whole 
country was intended to serve the health, com- 
fort, safety and welfare of twenty million toil- 
ers in the land. 

Edson Lott estimates from the federal census 
that the average wealth created by each wage- 
earner in the United States (exclusive of the 
material he uses, supervision of his work, and 
his own wages) is about $630. In return for 
stocking this store-house of national wealth, so- 
ciety doled out by way of labor department 
grants for the conservation of its wealth pro- 
ducers .013 of one per cent of the wealth so 
created. In other words an average of 8.1 cents 
per annum is spent on each factory wage-earner 
in this country for the prevention of accidents, 
sanitation, preventing the illegal employment of 
children, providing for out-of-works, studying 
occupational diseases, etc. 

Clearly, from this presentation, it is obvious 
that our legislatures provide very deficient ma- 
chinery when they expect that we shall conserve 
the human resource of the land on eight cents a 
year or seven mills per month, for each factory 
wage-earner. 

The federal government spent in one year in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry $1,654,750, or 
$110,677 more than thirty-nine states spent for 
the health, safety and comfort of their work- 
ers, 

The Bureau of Plant Industry spent in one 
year $2,061,626, or $517,613 more than thirty- 
nine states invested in the welfare of their 
toilers. 

While the federal government was spending in 
one year these vast sums of money on animal and 
plant life Nebraska, with 24,000 workers to be 
protected. spent $56,000 for the conservation of 
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its cattle, and $4,840 for the conservation of its 
workers. t 

The legislature of North Dakota in 1909 real- 
ized the necessity of establishing a stallion reg- 
istration board, but not the need for a depart- 
ment of factory inspection. 

Of the following fifteen states Texas alone em- 
ploys a factory inspector—one inspector to 73,000 
employes. The others have no machinery for the 
protection of workers. 


Arkansas with more than 45,000 workers 
Georgia fe ne 105,000 <3 
Florida ry 7 Ye 58,000 
Mississippi ee be ig 50,000 ee 
North Carolina ‘“ i Fo et 21 000 ee 
Vermont ee Ke st 33,000 es 
Texas ss es sf 73,000 3 
‘Nebraska KE + “ 24,000 oe 
Montana Hi ss a6 11,500 ss 
Idaho ne “s is 8,000 a 
Arizona BS e &s 6,400 ss 
New Mexico fs bs ae 4,000 sé 
South Dakota id oe or 3,500 iG 
North Dakota Ee es - 2,500 “i 
Wyoming “e Ks Me 2,500 “ 
In all fs “547,400 ? 


More than half a million wage-earners prac- 
tically without legal protection. In these states 
unscrupulous business may, unmolested, maim 
the body and mar the mind while the sovereign 
state stands by in apathy looking upon the ruin 
it might have minimized, if not averted, by the 
exercise of its constitutional authority. 

Yet in a few of these states it is a high crime 
to molest the young oyster or lobster. Business 
demands that they be permitted to prosper until 
with maturity comes a higher selling price. But 
men, women and children are, through lack of 
proper legislation and improper enforcement of 
existing laws, crippled and incapacitated and 
stunted. The men and women are taken in the 
prime of life—the children before they are 
strong—and after spending their energies they 
are roughly cast in the scrap heap of an exact- 
ing and inexorable industrialism. The question 
then arises, is it the part of wisdom to continue 
spending more money on bugs, bees and beasts 
than in an endeavor to prevent the accidents and 
diseases of industry? 

The bare fact that we have approximately 
425 factory inspectors in the whole country to 
care for nearly seven million factory workers, 
spread over an area of three and a half million 
square miles, establishes, I believe, my first prem- 
ise, that the efficiency of present-day factory in- 
spection machinery is impaired, first, through the 
inadequacy of legislation appropriations. 

Let us consider now what, in spite of the nig- 
gardly grants, we may expect from our labor 
agencies. At the outset we are struck with the 
fact that except for two or three states, the most 
undesirable brand of politics permeates the ad- 
minstration of labor departments. 

In twenty states the head of the labor depart- 
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ment is designated by the governor, and his 
term of office depends usually on the political for- 
tunes of his chief. The absence of a perma- 
nent character in this important post makes it 
possibie for politics to play no uncertain game, 
both in the choice and character of the man 
who is sworn to enforce the labor laws. The 
best type of man is not always attracted to the 
position. To my mind, no state, except possibly 
Massachusetts (under its plan of reorganization) 
and Wisconsin, have entirely freed their labor 
departments from a destructive political influ- 
ence. And even in the two mentioned states, 
the system is still pregnant with possibilities if 
the chief magistrate of the state is not all that 
is desired in the man. It is, I think, the one 
cloud which hovers over the otherwise successful 
administration of labor laws by commissions. It 
is not politics that is objected to, as much as the 
kind of politics. Democracy demands that poli- 
tics take a prominent place in our national life, 
but the word has become odious to those of us 
who have watched the kind of politics many of 
our communities tolerate. 

Not alone is it necessary to have a capable and 
trained man at the head of the department, but 
the inspection staff should be made up of men 
equally trained and capable in their separate 
fields. In only five states in the United States 
(New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin and Illinois) are inspectors required to 
qualify after a civil service test. And unfortu- 
nately, even in some of these elect five, the test 
does not appear to be the last word in the selec- 
tion of able and honest assistants. In Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Ohio and Indiana some prac- 
tical experience is required of inspectors. In not 
a single state, perhaps, is the standard as high 
as that apparently required in Prussia, Saxony, 
France, England, Russia, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Finland, Hungary or Norway. Inspectors, as 
well as the head of the department, should be 
required to devote all of their working time to 
the business of the state. 

In Pennsylvania, where I recently made an in- 
vestigation of the administration of the depart- 
ment, I found that many of the factory inspec- 
tors were conducting private business enterprise 
while holding commissions in the department. 
One is alleged to have sold fire insurance to the 
establishments he was sworn to inspect impar- 
tially. Another kept a saloon. Still another was 
in the coal business. Let us trace the effect of 
such a system. Last year Pennsylvania spent 
approximately $105,000 for factory inspection. 
The staff of forty-one inspectors in 1911 is re- 
ported to have inspected 16,725 establishments. 
This, as will be seen, is an average of less than 
two establishments per day for each inspector 
during the year. 

In the same state, from 1906 to 1911, Chief 
Delaney, who was dismissed recently by Gov- 
ernor Tener, reports 16,477 violations of the un- 
guarded machinery law. During the same period 
there were reported 14,444 accidents of all kinds, 
nearly 1,200 of which were fatal. With all this 
gruesome record growing on him, Delaney insti- 
tuted only. two prosecutions on this provision of 
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the factory act. Since 1908 there were no prose- 
cutions at all, although between 1908 and 1911 
the reported accidents more than doubled in num- 
ber. 

In another state where the chief factory in- 
spector divides his time between conducting a 
livery stable he owns, and the business of caring 
for some 30,000 factory wage-earners, I found 
him contributing a remarkably concise annual re- 
port consisting of exactly fourteen words. It 
reads, under date of July 1, 1911, as follows: 
“I have visited the same factories as last year 
and find conditions the same.” 

The foregoing sidelights tend to emphasize the 
second premise with which I started out—that 
antiquated methods, chiefly political, and ineffi- 
cient organization in many states render many 
of our labor laws ineffective, 

Finally, the most dangerously unguarded ma- 
chinery I have known is the machinery of fac- 
tory inspection in the United States, exposed to 
a most pernicious political influence, and the 
parsimony of legislators, rendering possible the 
industrial diseases and accidents which a provi- 
dent nation would promptly make impossible. — 


ANNOYANCES 
PAUL U. KELLOGG 


At the meeting last month of the American 
Association for ‘Labor Legislation in Boston, 
Prof. Robert E. Chaddock of Columbia Univers- 
ity discussed needed legislative changes with re- 
spect to the registration and reporting of trade 
accidents and diseases. Few states have anything 
like complete reporting; few have blanks that 
contain all the significant facts. He raised the 
question whether the point had not been reached 
where general labor reports should not be re- 
quired quarterly of all employers. 

This suggestion, advanced by a statistician in 
a matter-of-fact way, took on a fine edge when 
it was heard in connection with the protestations 
on the part of two members of the Massachu- 
setts Industrial Accident Board. At the previ- 
ous session, James B. Carroll, chairman of the 
board, spoke of the annoyance of the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts at multifarious re- 
porting. At a later session, E. F. McSweeney, 
member of the same hoard, made the same point 
as to the annoyance of the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts. This annoyance of the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts seemed to be the most 
vivid impression these two gentlemen gathered 
from their official work. There was no intima- 
tion in their remarks that possibly there were 
other people in Massachusetts who might be pro- 
voked or annoyed. It is annoying, after a work- 
man has had a leg fractured in a certain way, 
or in a certain process, or has had an eye pierced, 
to have another workman suffer a similar injury 
in a similar process in another part of the state; 
and another workman, and another workman— 
merely because there has been failure to report 
accidents precisely and quickly so that all man- 
agers in all parts of the states may know where 
the danger lies, and so that the ways of preven- 
tion can be spread equally broadcast. Such a re- 
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currence is annoying all his life to a man with a 
wooden leg or a withered eye. It is annoying to 
the decent self-respect of a state. The Massachu- 
setts system of reporting accidents may be faulty; 
there may be need for simplification and co- 
ordination of reports. But it would seem that 
the Industrial Accident Board has a larger job 
before it than to act as a society for the pre- 
vention of unnecessary annoyance to manu- 
facturers. 

That the spirit shown in these two addresses 
is not fairly representative of the manufacturers 
of Massachusetts, is illustrated by the work of 
the mutual insurance organization which some 
of the leading manufacturers of the state have 
organized under the new compensation law. One 
of the most experienced safety experts in the 
country has been employed, every accident of 
every member is at once studied, the experience 
pooled, and methods of safeguarding elevators, 
electric wiring, gears—each of the danger zones 
—are distributed to the constituent members. 
These manufacturers are definitely enlisted in a 
campaign to cut down accident risks, in the same 
way that the Massachusetts mutuals have cut 
down fire risks. They are getting rid of the 
annoyance of reporting accidents by getting rid 
of accidents. 


STILL ROOM FOR A FEW HUSKY REFORMERS 


The other day a well-known educator, in the 
course of an address delivered before a body of 
teachers in New York, stated that less attention 
than formerly need be paid by good citizens to 
the subject of the prevention of industrial ac- 
cidents and industrial diseases because these 
things have now become objects of vigorous 
state activity! This, in spite of the fact that 
there are only eight states in the Union where 
the reporting of industrial diseases is required 
by law. And now comes the Bulletin of the New 
York State Department of Labor with some ac- 
cident figures that may justify even the average 
citizen in doing some thinking. There were re- 
ported to the department in the second quarter 
of 1912, just three months, 19,567 accidents in 
factories, mines and quarries, and building oper- 
ations; that is, 136 more than were reported for 
the entire year of 1907, which at that time was 
the high-water mark in the history of the de- 
partment. Only two years out of the four since 
then have exceeded the record of 1907, but 
these have shown a tremendous swelling of the 
figures. In 1910, 25,390 were reported, and in 
1911, 44,551. There were 15,371 reported for 
the first quarter of 1912, making a total of 34,- 
938 for the first half of the year. If the same 
rate was maintained in the second half, the year’s 
record will be nearly 70,000. 

But this does not mean at all that more men 
are being hurt than formerly. On the contrary, 
the bulletin points out that “this increase should 
be interpreted only as an evidence of more 
nearly complete reporting, and no inference can 
be taken from it as to the increase or decrease 
of the actual number of accidents in the state.” 
The proportion of fatal accidents appears to be 
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very much higher in building operations than in 
factories, for although less than half as many 
accidents were reported, there were seventy fatal 
cases in the building industry as against forty in 
factories in the second quarter. It is further 
pointed out that since accidents have been re- 
ported in the building industry for only two 
years, while for upwards of twenty years there 
has been a law requiring the reporting of factory 
accidents, it is likely that the proportion of fatal 
accidents occurring in the building industry and 
unreported is very much greater than the pro- 
portion of unreported accidents for factories. 

It may fairly be assumed that the public may 
still concern itself with the problem of indus- 
trial safety. 


A NEW STEEL TOWN 


In the 1912 report of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, it is announced that, owing to 
an expansion in operations at the works of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Company, a subsidiary, at 
Midland, Pa., the working force will have to 
be largely increased and that there are not 
enough houses in the town to provide for the ex- 
pected increase in population. Consequently, the 
company has purchased 500 acres of land adja- 
cent to the town and will divide it into lots, some 
of which will be sold to employes while houses 
will be built upon others. 

The company recognizes that since the new 
town is a consequence of its own activities, it 
has a responsibility concerning the sort of town 
that it is to be, and it has definite plans for dis- 
charging that responsibility. It has employed an 
architect to work out a plan with a view to com- 
bining beauty and utility, which should rank 
with two other steel towns in America where 
similar forethought is manifest—Vandergrift, 
Pa., built some fifteen years ago by the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company; and Corey, Ala., 
the new town of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. 

The plans for this new development in the 
Pittsburgh district are described in the report as 
follows: “To modernize the improvement, it 
was decided that a large portion of this new pur- 
chase should be laid out as a model town for the 
company’s employes, following in a general way 
the development of some of the workingmen’s 
settlements in England and Germany, where the 
streets are laid out in curves, with parks and 
recreation grounds at intervals, planned to make 
the most attractive place for the establishment 
of workmen’s homes and for the rearing of their 
families. Here a filtration plant is already’ in 
course of construction for the purpose of supply- 
ing pure water. The location for these improve- 
ments is one of the most beautiful natural sites 
in the Ohio Valley, high above the highest water, 
and where an old growth of large trees will add 
much to the beauty of the surroundings. The 
company has, since the property was purchased, 
made contracts for an initial construction of 
thirty houses, and as the plan develops the num- 
ber will be largely increased. All houses the 
company builds will be most modern in construc- 
tion, having the best improvements, keeping in 
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mind the desire to uplift the whole moral tone 
of the wage-earner.” 

Herbert Du Puy and C. C. Ramsay, respec- 
tively chairman of the board of directors and 
president of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, and J. W. Dougherty, president of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, are actively 
directing the work. 


BUREAU OF MINES REPORT 


The second annual report of the Bureau of 
Mines for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
which has just issued from the government 
printing office, contains a large amount of very 
interesting material. 

The bureau has through its investigations 
proven the danger attendant upon the use of 
black powder and has at the same time demon- 
strated that other explosives may be used 
having a short and “relatively cool flame.” In 
spite of the fact that there is no power to com- 
pel the use of those so-called permissible ex- 
plosives, nevertheless the use of them “has in- 
creased from a small beginning a few years ago 
to more than 13,000,000 pounds during 1911.” 

At the same time the bureau has been study- 
ing and promoting safety. Six mine rescue sta- 
tions are maintained and seven rescue cars are 
scattered over the country in those districts 
where mine accidents are most likely to occur. 
More than 200,000 miners in different parts of 
the country attended the safety lectures and 
demonstrations conducted by officers of the bu- 
reau and certificates were granted to 2,000 min- 
ers who had received training in mine rescue and 
first aid work. 

The report states that the appropriation acts 
which have given the bureau power to make 
investigations into coal mine accidents have 
strangely limited such investigations to “inquir- 
ies concerning the causes and prevention of mine 
explosions” although the investigations carried 
on by the bureau, handicapped as it is, have 
demonstrated that “more than one-half of the 
fatalities in coal mines result from falls of roof, 
slate, or coal, and injuries from mine cars and 
locomotives.” The brief review of miners’ cir- 
cular No. 9, published elsewhere in this issue, 
shows to what an extent the general public has 
been misled as to the causes of mine accidents 
on account of the spectacular character of mine 
explosions. 

It is pointed out also that the bureau has no 
power at the present time to make investigations 
as to health conditions in and about mines. A 
third defect is that the work of the bureau is at 
the present time confined to coal mines. The 
report urges that “mine investigations should be 
extended to include the collection of complete 
and reliable data concerning the character and 
number of accidents-as well as the methods of 
prevention in all branches of the mining indus- 
try, metal mining as well as coal mining and in 
metallurgical and miscellaneous mineral indus- 
tries.” Attention is called to the fact that mine 
fires and other accidents have occurred during 
the past few years in metal mines to such an 
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Legislative 
Program 


for 1913 


@ The American Association for Labor 
Legislation opens the New Year with 
a. definite program of eight parts for 
the 42 states having legislative sessions. 
@ For the first four parts of the program 
it is initiating legislation and supplying 
standard bills. 

@ For the second four parts it supplies 
the essential facts for securing effective 
legislation and co-operates with other 
organizations. 


The program is : 


1. Provide for one day of rest in seven, no mat- 
ter how continuous the industry. 


2. Secure sanitary regulations for the protection 
of workers exposed to the dangers of lead 
poisoning. : 

3. Extend the uniform reporting of industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases an 
urge the adoption of the standard schedules 
for such reports. 

4. Secure a revision of the federal employees’ 
compensation act, including extension of the 
compensation principle to embrace occupa- 
tional diseases as well as industrial accidents. 


5. Aidin the enactment of additional state laws 
providing just systems of compensation or 
insurance against industrial injunes. 


6. Encourage the investigation of industrial acci- 
ents and occupational diseases by state and 
national authorities, and urge upcn the 
federal government proper provision for the 
study and advancement of industrial hygiene 
and safety. 


7. Co-operate in securing effective legal safe- 
guards for working women. 

8. Prepare for the supreme test of law enforce- 

ment by helping to develop machinery for 

more efficient factory inspection and better 

enforcement of labor laws. 


Each of the eight parts in this program forms the 
subject of a chapter in the December issue of the 
American Laber Legislation Review. Each represents 
months of work by an expert. The whole forms a 
legislative handbook for the year 1913, illustrated with 
colored maps and charts, tables and bibliography. In- 
valuable to those wishing to write their representa- 
tives in Congress and State Legislatures—g:ves the 
concrete information to make such letters effective. 


Ths December issue of the Review sent postpaid 
for $1. 

Annual membership, including this and four follow- 
ing issues of The Review (quarterly) for only $3, 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 East 23d Street, New York City 


THE-SURVEY 


Laws to ie rotect 


Women Who Work 


Will be proposed in most of the 42 
states whose Legislatures meet this 
year. Do you want to help ? Keep 
track of the movement? Learn what 
other states have done? Know where 
your state stands ? 


The simple way, to have all necess- 
ary information conveniently at your 
fingers ends, is to send for the new 
edition of Fatigue and Efficiency, by 
Josephine Goldmark, one of the latest 
and most useful of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications. 

Miss Goldmark, as publication secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, spent several years in 
preparing this book which gives a complete com- 
pilation of all American legislation regulating women’s 
hours of labor. It gives not only extracts from the 
statutes of all the states, but also comparative sched- 
ules in tabular form, showing at a glance the standing 
of each state in regard to the extent of protection af- 
forded. A separate schedule is given for each im- 
portant place ef employment covered by the laws— 
manufacturing establishments, mercantile establish- 


ments, laundries, telephone service, etc. A final 
schedule summarizes the whele. 


Most important of all—the scientific 
basis for protecting women in industry 
—is Miss Goldmark’s remarkably lucid 
interpretation for laymen of the find- 
ings of physiologists in regard to the 
toxin of fatigue—the poison of over- 
work—how long hours, speed, ,over- 
strain affect women and their children. 

Jane Addams says: “A most mas- 
terly assemblage of the very material 
we all need.” 


NEW PRICE $2 POSTPAID 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
10S BAST 224d ,S5D REE t, NEW, “YORK 
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extent as to show the uecessity of first aid and 
mine rescue work in this field. , 

Among the other activities of the bureau in- 
vestigations into the quality and efficient use of 
fuels has resulted in the saving of a consider- 
able sum of money to the government in the 
purchase of fuel. The government purchased 
$8,000,000 worth of fuel during the year, based 
upon the analyses and examinations made by the 
Bureau of Mines. Beside its importance to the 
government, “the benefits to the general public 
resulting from this work may be indicated by 
the fact that more than fifty of the larger cities, 
a number of states and a large number of pri- 
vate corporations and business concerns in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have adopted the 
general plan followed by the government in the 
purchase of its coal.” 

Another field of activity in which the bureau 
might be able to render great service is, it is 
pointed out, in the conduct of investigations with 
a view to the prevention of mineral waste. It 
would be difficult for any body other than a bu- 
reau of the federal government to carry on in- 
vestigations that would have the required scope 
and authority, to the end that proper legislation 
may be enacted. 

The report, which covers 87 pages, is crowded 
with information that is of utmost importance 
and interest not only to the mining expert or 
to the investor in mining properties but to the 
workers and to every public spirited citizen. 


AN IMMEDIATE LABOR PROGRAM 


The American Association for “Labor Legisla- 
tion, in the December issue of its quarterly pub- 
lication, announces what it calls its “immediate 
legislative program.” This program consists of 
eight propositions which are as follows: 

1. One day of rest in seven. 

2. Protection from lead poisoning. 

3. Uniform reporting of accidents and dis- 
eases. 

4. Revision of the federal employes’ compen- 
sation act. 

5. State workmen’s compensation legislation. 

6. Investigation into industrial hygiene and 
safety. 

7. Effective legal safeguards for working 
women. 

8. Factory inspection and labor law enforce- 
ment. 

The association has brought together under 
each one of these eight heads in a compact and 
summarized form most of the best arguments in 
favor of the propositions. Under the one day 
of rest in seven proposition is to be found con- 
veniently summarized all of the available in- 
formation that has been gathered to date with 
regard to the amount of seven day labor in the 
United States. A table is presented showing the 
half dozen rest day laws that have been enacted 
so far in this country and, as in the case of each 
one of the other propositions presented, a biblio- 
graphy is appended giving some of the most 
readily available and useful books and articles 
that have been written in support of the prop- 
osition. 
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Under the plank calling for the uniform re- 
porting of accidents and diseases, the accident 
schedules of nineteen states are tabulated in 
order to show how many states ask each spec- 
ified question in a list of fifty-eight which in one 
or another of these states the employer is re- 
quired to answer. [Illustrating perfectly the 
need of greater uniformity, this tabulation shows 
that one question only, the name of the injured 
person, is asked by all of the nineteen states. 
The date of the injury is desired by eighteen 
states. From these the list tapers down until 
at the end there are twelve distinct questions, 
each one of which is asked by only one state 
out of the nineteen. 

None of the sections of this review is pre- 
sented more strikingly or more effectively than 
the one dealing with the efficient enforcement 
of labor laws. It is shown that there are four 
different general schemes of organization which 
are themselves again subdivided to a consider- 
able extent in the states which have departments 
of labor, that there are at least nine different 
ways of selecting the chief officer of such de- 
partments, that there are no two states which 
agree in the proportion between wage-earners 
and inspectors while none of them have an ade- 
quate force, and that in a majority of the states 
no training whatever is required of inspectors. 


JOTTINGS 
THE NEW LABOR LAW OF NEW YORK 


This is to be a memorable year in the annals 
of labor legislation in New York. After. two 
years of work the Factory Investigating Com- 
mission is prepared to recommend legislation 
going far toward that protection to industrial 
workers which the public is at last demanding. 
Protection against fire was the first and particu- 
lar concern of this commission called into being 
as a result of the Asch Building fire, and the 
commission’s last year’s bills were the subject 
of much adverse criticism. Their tentative pro- 
posals this year have been subjected to long and 
careful scrutiny and their final bill is awaited 
with interest. The problems of home work, the 
better regulation of canneries, the organization of 
a bureau of industrial hygiene and the practical 
reorganization of the Labor Department so as 
to make it an efficient organization for the en- 
forcement of the labor law, are some of the 
other subjects upon which the Wagner-Smith 
Commission have been taking testimony and 
upon which they are now about to make final 
report. aia, 

To secure such support for this commission’s 
final bills as they promise to deserve and to fur- 
nish opportunity for public discussion of what 
has been done—and perhaps left undone—the 
New York Association for Labor Legislation 
has arranged to devote its annual meeting to the 
one subject—the New Labor Law and Its En- 
forcement. President pro tem Wagner, Speaker 
Smith and Abram I. Elkus of the commission 
with Samuel McCune Lindsay and I. M. Rubinow 
will deliver short addresses and then promises 
to follow, what is rare in annual meetings, real 
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discussion of the principal papers. Among those 
who will lead in the discussion will be Dr. George 
M.--Price, Dr. W. Gilman ‘Thompson,. Prof. 
Henry R. Seager, Josephine Goldmark, Edward 
T. Devine, Frances Perkins, Mornay Williams, 
Thomas I, Parkinson and Owen R. Lovejoy. 

The meeting which will be open to the public 
will be held in the Assembly Hall of the United 
Charities Building at 3 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, January 25. 


THE DANGER POINT IN MINES 


The United States Bureau of Mines in its vig- 
orous campaign for safety, is appealing directly 
to the miner himself. Miners’ Circular 9 by 
George S. Rice, issued recently, dispels some 
current impressions as to the greatest source of 
danger. It is not explosions of gas or dust. 

“Great mine explosions shock the public,” says 
the report, “but in 1911 falls of roof and of coal 
in the coal mines of this country killed over 
three times as many miners as were killed by ex-. 
plosions, and as many as were killed by all other 
accidents underground. Very few recover from 
the injuries they receive in an explosion; usual- 
ly it is a matter of either life or death. On the 
other hand, each year thousands of coal miners 
are caught by falls of roof and coal, and hun- 
dreds are killed or are crippled for life.” 

In the period of 1907 to 1911 inclusive 13,874 
men were killed and although this period in- 
cludes some of the worst mining disasters of 
modern times—such as the Cherry mine in II- 
linois, the disasters at Monongah, W. Va.; Prim- 
ero and Starkville, Col.; Banner and Palos mines, 
in Alabama, and Briceville, Tenn.—yet nearly 
half of all fatalities, 6,024, were due to falls of 
roof and coal. The circular is designed to pro- 
mote methods that will reduce this danger. 


BAY STATE A BOYCOTTER? 


“Massachusetts Protects the Boycotter” is the 
caption over a gleeful editorial that is going the 
rounds of the labor press. The reference is to 
the Minimum Wage Commission law which gives 
no authority to the commission to enforce its 
findings but in order to bring public opinion to 
bear, provides that “the names of employers who 
refuse to accept the recommendation of the com- 
mission shall be published in at least four news- 
papers in each county of the commonwealth in 
type not smaller than that in which ordinary 
news is printed.” This, says the labor editorial, 
sounds a good deal like an unfair list, the logical 
use of which has brought down upon the heads 
of the hatters’ union a fine of $240,000 and has 
brought the president and two other executive 
officials of the American Federation of Labor 
in dangerous proximity to the inside of jail cells. 
Rather pertinently the editorial further asks the 
question why the state of Massachusetts can 
do this when labor men trying to establish a mini- 
mum wage for themselves cannot do it. 


ARBITRATION IN SWITZERLAND 


A law of Basel passed this year established 
a permanent board of three non-partisan mem- 
hers for the settlement of labor disputes and con- 
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tained a clause, making appearance in court 
compulsory. Zurich has a similar board, which 
settled about 75 per cent of the disputes with 
which the court was besieged. As the appearance. 
of litigants could not be forced, however, the 
more important cases never came up for concilia- 
tion or arbitration. A new code has recently 
been brought before the assembly by repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed, including 
a clause like that in the Basel law, making trial 
or arbitration compulsory before strikes or 
lockouts can be declared. The board consists 
of a president and one employer and one employe, 
and an award only goes into effect if both par- 
ties are willing to accept it . . ‘ 

Surety may be required from both sides for its 
executing. 


SOME PROPOSED LABOR MEASURES IN MICHIGAN 


Last month a group of union labor men, col- 
lege professors, women and lawyers gathered in 
the Michigan state senate chamber at Lansing 
to discuss measures of various sorts which it was 
thought important to press upon the attention of 
the public. The meeting was called by Perry 
F. Powers, whose friends describe him as a labor 
commissioner “with a large view of the functions 
of his office. A resolution was adopted asking 
the governor-elect to appoint a minimum wage 
commission and asking the legislature to make 
an appropriation sufficient for its investigation. 

It was voted that no exceptions should be 
made to the industries which come under the law 
limiting the work of women to fifty-four hours 
a week. At present this law excludes hospitals, 
telephone exchanges and canneries. Several of 
the union labor men wanted amendments to the 
law which would prohibit women from working 
in particular occupations, such as core rooms in 
foundries. The commissioner of labor was 
asked to appoint a committee to draw up a bill 
which would provide means for finding out what 
occupations are dangerous to the health of wom- 
en and for prohibiting them from working there- 
in. The conference favored a pension for 
mothers and an eight-hour day for both men 
and women, especially for those in the continu- 
ous industries where the 12-hour day now ob- 
tains. 

At present Michigan has no law restraining 
children from street trades. The bill which 
this body proposed prohibits boys under twelve 
from selling papers and those between twelve 
and fourteen from doing so except when they 
have a permit from the school authorities. It 
is also designed to regulate other street trades. 
No one is to be allowed in night messenger serv- 
ice until twenty-one. 


CHARGE 199 VIOLATIONS OF CHILD LABOR LAW 


The Diamond Match Company is the defend- 
ant in a suit brought by the state of Wisconsin 
to recover $19,900 fines for 199 violations of 
the Wisconsin Child Labor Law. The so-called 
“match trust” is alleged to employ a large num- 
ber of children between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age and to keep them at work beyond 
the hours permitted by the Wisconsin law. 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 523.) 
churches. In addition to its municipal farm, 
wonien’s reformatory, parole department, factory 
inspection and labor statistics, the Board of 
Public Welfare conducts a legal aid bureau, a 
welfare loan agency, a social service depart- 
ment for family rehabilitation and hospital so- 
cial service, a department for the homeless and 
unemployed, with emloyment bureau, meals and 
lodgings and a municipal quarry; a recreation 
department covering inspection of dance halls, 
investigation of commercial recreation and so- 
cial center work; a research bureau for hous- 
ing and special investigations, charities endorse- 
- ment and registration and vacant lot gardening. 


JOTTINGS 
CO-OPERATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 


The present administration of the Michigan 
State Board of Health went to work believing 
that it could do more for health conservation 
through awakening public interest and co-oper- 
ation than in any other way. It is succeeding 
by varied and persistent efforts in enlisting the 
county commissioners of schools, school teach- 
ers, the rural folk, commercial travelers, in- 
surance companies, the newspapers, the railway 
managers and the ‘ministers and churches. The 
railway men promptly co-operated. Although 
slower to respond the ministers are gradually 
coming into line with this enlightened public 
policy. Foremost among them is the Rev. M. L. 
Fox, district superintendent of the Niles Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference, who has organized 
Sanitary, civic Christian leagues for practical 
lines of work in every community in his district. 

His response to the board’s public appeal for 
co-operation is noteworthy. It reads: 


“T like the tone of your letter. I am quite 
anxious to experiment a little along the line 
of better working conditions in my rural 
charges. I shall want to plan some /n- 
stitutes of a Day in country churches, giv- 
ing a program of talks and lectures on farm 
life sanitation and allied topics of interest. 
My plan will be along the line of applied 
science and Christianity to make the 
churches lead. I would be glad for any sug- 
gestions you could and would proffer.” 


AUTHORSHIP OF TOLEDOAN’S CREED 


That Toledoan’s Creed published in the last 
number of this department failed to be accom- 
panied by the statement which would have ad- 
ded interest in it to every reader that it was 
written by the Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, pas- 
tor of the Washington Street Congregational 
Church of that city, for a competitive contest 
inaugurated by the Toledo Commerce Club. 


DISCUSSIONS OF FEDERAL COUNCIL 


The summary of discussions and actions at 
the Quadrennial session of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America which was 
described in the last number of this department, 
can be secured at 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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GIVING AWAY MONEY 


to a person apparently in need is the 
easiest thing in the world. 


USING MONEY WISELY 


for poor people whose needs are 
known is a very difficult business. It 
calls for all the best powers of heart 
and head. 

Those who refer families in need to 
the Charity Organization Society 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
this difficult business is handled by 
experienced, sympathetic, workers 
whose service has a plan and who take 
definite steps to work it out. 


The Charity Organization Society 


of New York 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
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A New Book for Everybody 


Containing information on ventilation; window 
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bungalows for city use; temporary fresh air por- 
ches and permanent sleeping porches and loggias 
for country homes; tents and tent houses, open 
air bungalows and cottages; methods of protect- 
ing and screening porches; clothing, bedding and 
furniture for outdoor life, and a host of other 
subjects. 


12mo. Cloth. 250 pp. 150 illustrations 
$1.00 postpaid 
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The Journal publishes monthly articles by leading 
public health workers in America, dealing with 
such topics as food, clothing, rest, exercise and 
sane methods for outdoor living and sleeping. It 


is an invaluable aid to anyone interested in the 
treatment or prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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HEALTH 
(Continued from page 518.) 
with the instructions of physicians. The forestry 
board he suggested could also lease small tracts 
of land to patients who might raise garden truck 
and chickens for the neighboring public resorts. 
A number of physicians who have made a special 
study of tuberculosis have declared that they 
strongly favor Mr. Griffith’s plan. 


THE HYGIENE OF SWIMMING-POOLS 


The care of swimming-pools in educational in- 
stitutions, athletic clubs and public playgrounds 
has of late years attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Notable studies have been made, among 
which may be especially mentioned those at 
Brown University, and by Dr. William J. Lyster 
at the University of Pennsylvania. In New 
York, H. F.-J.° Porter; “setretary 2of the, Bin- 
ciency Society, has led in calling the attention 
of the health authorities on this subject. Dr. 
M. P. Ravenel, director of the State Hygiene 
Laboratory of Wisconsin, has recently investi- 
gated conditions in the bathing-pools in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and in a recent issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion he reports his findings. It seems possible 
that a swimming-pool with a limited supply of 
water, when used by a large number of persons, 
may convey disease from one to the other. 

The danger from typhoid fever is the one 
chiefly considered by Dr. Ravenel and he thinks 
that there is no doubt that contaminated water 
may produce this disease in swimmers as the 
water is not infrequently taken into the mouth. 
The men’s gymnasium at the University of Wis- 
consin is much overcrowded. The swimming- 
pool has a capacity of 97,000 gallons. The tank 
is emptied, cleaned and filled with water from 
Lake Mendota once each week. Approximately 
275 men use the tank each day until Saturday, 
when the number is much increased. All must 
take a shower-bath before entering the pool. 

But in spite of this precaution examinations 
made during 1910, 1911 and 1912, have shown 
that the number of bacteria gradually increases, 
the maximum being reached about the middle of 
the week, followed by a decrease until Saturday, 
when a considerable increase is again apparent. 
The chemical examinations show the presence 
of considerable organic matter in the lake water. 

Experiments were carried out on the action of 
hypochlorite of lime in purifying the water in 
the swimming-tank. When one part of chlorin 
to a million parts of water was used, the water 
became practically sterile. To obtain entirely 
satisfactory results under the conditions as they 
exist at Wisconsin, hypochlorite of lime must 
be added to the swimming-pool twice each week. 
Dr. Ravenel concludes that contagious diseases 
can be spread by means of artificial swimming- 
pools, and that if the water contains the germs 
of typhoid fever they can be taken into the sys- 
tem. With ordinary water and with a pool of 
good capacity, the change once a week keeps the 
water in fairly good condition. The addition of 
hypochlorite of lime, however, is a simple, cheap 
and safe procedure which insures absolute safety. 
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